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DESTROYS 32,000 CARS: The Pennsy 
is actively engaged in cracking up 13 per 
cent of its freight cars to gét rid of obso- 
lete and costly rolling stock—a large and 
important project, and carefully planned, 
described elsewhere herein. 

= 
LOREE LEAVES K.C.S.: Leonor F. 
Loree, who has been asscciated with Kan- 
sas City Southern for more than 30 years, 
on Wednesday retired both as board mem- 
ber and chairman. The company’s af- 
fairs being in “very satisfactory shape,” 
he wishes to have more leisure, and to 
devote himself more intensively to other 
interests. 

s 
NOVEMBER EARNINGS: Prelimi- 
nary figures issued by the A.A. R. from 
roads having 85 per cent of total operat- 
ing revenues show a revenue increase of 
17.7 per cent over November last year, 
but a reduction of almost 10 per cent under 
November, 1930. Freight revenues were up 
18.8 per cent over last year and passenger 
revenues 14.8 per cent. In the East, where 
heavy reductions in passenger rates were 
made, the increase in passenger revenues 
in November over last year was only 13.3 
per cent, whereas the increase in freight 
revenue was 20.2 per cent. 

2 
CARLOADINGS: Total for’ the De- 
cember 5 week was 745 thousand which 
was almost 17 per cent above last year 
and was a tiny fraction of one per cent 
above 1930. 

e 
HIGH SPEED 4-6-6-4: Described with 
illustrations herein is the new Union Pa- 
cific single expansion 4-6-6-4 for hauling 
heavy freight trains over the mountains 
at high speeds. There were 15 of these 
engines in the order. 

& 

GAS INTO DIESEL: A Brill gasoline 
rail car has been converted to Diesel. op- 
eration for service in Cuba; mechanical 
transmission retained. Car weighs 30 tons 
and its 150 hp. motor is designed to pull 
also a 25-ton trailer. 

a 
OZARK ZEPHYR: One of the four- 
car Burlington Zephyrs, recently replaced 
by larger “twins” on the Chicago-St. Paul 
run, will be placed in daily round-trip 
service between St. Louis and Kansas City 
on the Alton-Burlington joint route—279 
miles, 5%4 hours, 50.7 m.p.h. including 
several intermediate stops; name “Ozark 
State Zephyr.” 

® 
BARGAIN FREIGHT RATES: At 
the I.C.C. hearing this week on the pro- 
posed temporary continuation of the freight 
rate surcharges, Commissioner Eastman 
commented on the effect of reduced pas- 
senger fares, apparently toying with the 
thought that reduced freight rates might 
be as attractive of traffic as reduced fares 
have been. But is there a true analogy 
here? A passenger journey is a complete 
service, and a reduced rate should stimulate 
travel. whereas a freight rate is but a 
Part of the total cost of laying down a 
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commodity where it can be used. Reduced 
freight rates could not stimulate traffic 
unless the cost of commodities at points of 
consumption were thereby reduced. Are 
the shippers who are seeking lower freight 
rates also striving with equal zeal to re- 
duce the prices of their products to the 
public? That is the test of their sincerity 
—and also of whether reduced freight 
rates would be likely to increase traffic. 
* 
WAR PLANS: Legislation will be in- 
troduced to provide for industrial mobili- 
zation in the event of war. Transport 
agencies would be operated by their own 
leaders, but there would be a Price Con- 
trol Commission “to maintain a proper 
balance between commodity prices, utility 
rates, and wages.” 
» 


BEST PAID WANT MORE: Train 
and engine service employees, whose hour- 
ly earnings have already reached levels 
far above those of most other employees 
by reason of increased train speeds, are 
not satisfied, and seek to raise their dif- 
ferential still higher. An editorial herein 
discusses the brotherhoods’ decision to de- 
mand a wage increase, and shows what 
these employees are now receiving—and 
how much of it is for hours not worked. 

co 
SYRACUSE SIGNALS: There will be 
no delays chargeable to old-fashioned in- 
terlocking to trains passing through the 
New York Central’s new passenger ter- 
minal at Syracuse. When the trains quit 
running through the streets at Syracuse, 
their movements came under the control 
of an all-electric installation, described 
herein, which embodies the latest refine- 
ments of the signaling art. The plant has 
no mechanical locking whatever, and an- 
other interesting feature is the “hands 
off” light. 

& 
WHEELER PROBE: The Montana 
Senator is keeping himself in the spot- 
light at the finance hearing, developing 
his side of the case for the benefit of the 
newspapers. Witnesses “for the defense” 
on Tuesday—according to the account of 
the hearing elsewhere in this issue—were 
not permitted to state their case at the 
inquiry, which the Senator promised last 
week was to be “objective.” Well, at that, 
there are two meanings of “objective”; 
and one of them is a synonum for pur- 
posive. 

. 
EDUCATION: Railroad men used to 
acquire a “journeyman’s” education in 
their jobs by working for several roads. 
They can no longer do that, and adequate 
training for most positions is not now 
readily available. Schooling in salesman- 
ship for traffic department employees is 
obviously an urgent need. The leading 
editorial herein points out that the time 
to set educational qualifications is when 
men are being hired, or before they are 
promoted—that is, during a period of em- 
ployment expansion such as is occurring 
right now. 
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USE FOR OLD RAILS: Central of 
Georgia has arc-welded scrap rails to make 
a frame for a pier shed at Savannah— 
thereby saving both money and time on 
a hurry-up job. Details in an article else- 
where in this issue. 


& 
SNOW TRAIN JR.; New Haven will 
have an innovation in its snow train serv- 
ice this winter, a “Snow Train Junior” 
for youngsters, 5-16, which will operate 


Saturdays -from New York to Canaan, 
Conn., hauling the lads and lassies_ at 
half the usual excursion rate, or at less 
than % cent per mile. Numerous regular 
week-end snow trains, at bargain excur- 
sion rates, have been announced by sev- 
eral roads, including New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Long Island, Erie, Lacka- 
wanna, and Lehigh Valley. 

es 
HOW PUBLIC JUDGES: According 
to Chairman W. Averell Harriman of 
Union Pacific, writing in the current num- 
ber of Forbes Magazine, the public judges 
the efficiency and alertness of railway 
organizations almost solely by the char- 
acter of their passenger service. The road 
which neglects this service because there 
may be little money in it thus invites a 
low opinion. of its efficiency in general. 
Since U.P. began improving its service 
and reducing its rates (to an average of 
only 1.7 cents a mile including Pullman 
passengers) it has not only gained great- 
ly in public esteem but has increased its 
passenger revenues 66 per cent as well. 

oe 
XMAS PARTY: New York Central 
will operate again this year a Christmas 
Party Special from New York to Pitts- 
field, in the Berkshires, for the benefit of 
persons unable to celebrate the festival 
with their families. A ticket, at less than 
$5, will include a 300-mile train ride, din- 
ner at Pittsfield, and a variety of enter- 
tainment, both on and off the train. 

& 

BEAM IN THE EYE: Business ac- 
cuses the politicians of demagoguery, but 
who gives the demagogues their ammu- 
nition? The financial legerdemain now be- 
ing revealed by the Wheeler committee 
is no reflection on actual railway mana- 
gers, an editorial herein points out; nor 
it is primarily a reflection on the politi- 
cians making the exposure. Financiers, 
accredited as leaders in railroads and Big 
Business, built the structure now being 
uncovered—and Big Business in general, 
and the railroad business in particular, will 
get blamed for what they did. 

é 
WALSH-HEALEY ACT: This law 
shows why every company which sells 
anything to the railroads ought to be sup- 
porting all measures which will preserve 
railway credit and thus prevent govern- 
ment ownership. This act gives the gov- 
ernment control over hours, wages and 
working conditions of all concerns selling 
anything to the government. Under its 
provisions, government ownership of the 
railways would extend such control to all 
concerns selling anything to the railroads. 








Pitting is one of the most frequent causes 
of replacement of train-line piping—and the 
hardest to combat. » » » The piping is fas- 
tened in place with clamps; under several 
coats of paint; and hard to get at—inspec- 
tion is almost impossible. Until leaks cause 
dragging brakes, pitting often goes un- 
noticed. » » » Toncan Iron Pipe, an alloy 
of open hearth iron, copper and molybde- 
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num, is highly resistant to corrosion. While 
slightly higher in first cost, its longer life 
makes its cost-per-year-of-service lower 
than that of ordinary pipe. » » » In train- 
line piping Toncan Iron guarantees maxi- 
mum economy of service, dependability of 
performance and minimum idle car hours 
for replacements. » » » Address Depart- 
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The Key to Further Progress 
Lies in Personnel Policies 


It is evident that of the many tasks facing railroad 
managements that of the selection of new personnel, 
and the training and education of employees and super- 
visory officers, will assume far greater importance in 
the years ahead than at any time since the world war. 
It is a well-known fact that the average age of rail- 
road employees, due to the operation of the seniority 
law during a long period of retrenchment, is com- 
paratively high. Consequently, personnel changes due 
to retirement are bound to be unusually large in the 
next ten years or so. That fact alone would make 
necessary greater attention to personnel and training 
programs than has been accorded to them in the recent 
past. 


Salesmanship Training Needed 


But there are other aspects of the situation which 
likewise point to the necessity for intensification of 
effort along these lines. One is the almost total lack 
of any formal education heretofore’in the fundamentals 
of salesmanship of passenger and freight sales staffs, 
coupled with developments which make skilled sales- 
manship a vital necessity in the traffic department. 
Lately some of the roads have, rather sporadically, 
provided courses of lectures for their soliciting staff— 
but it is obvious that the volume of such effort which 
can be expected on the part of men who have already 
“arrived,” so to speak, is definitely limited, whereas 
salesmanship training in any degree desirable may be 
required of entering employees. 

The final solution of railroad sales and merchandising 
problems lies in fitness and educational tests for all 
new traffic department employees; and the require- 
ment of continued study along these lines as a pre- 
requisite to advancement in traffic department work. 
Railroad employment is, comparatively, attractive and 
weil paid. There are plenty of young men and women 
avuilable who have the aptitude and the training neces- 
sary for salesmanship of a high type; and who would 
be willing to continue their studies in night and cor- 
tes»ondence schools and otherwise. Is it not obvious 
the’ every road, as vacancies occur, should resolutely 
restrict itself to engaging only those who will meet the 
hig iest aptitude and educational qualifications? 

“here have long existed correspondence and other 
urses for the development of rate experts and many 
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traffic employees have taken such courses and bene- 
fited by them. Without disparaging such educational 
efforts, it is perhaps worth while to note that traffic 
departments need real salesmen perhaps even more than 
they need rate experts. A few rate experts can serve 
a lot of customers, but a salesman is needed behind 
every ticket window and behind the counter and at the 
phone in every freight house. 


Revival of Apprentice Training 


As for the mechanical crafts, it is evident that unless 
training programs are extended and intensified, there 
will develop before any great length of time a real 
shortage of competent workmen. A few railways have 
recognized this and have set up apprenticeship and 
training plans to correct the situation. But, certainly 
the movement in this direction is as yet far from gen- 
eral; so that, even in the one department where really 
adequate formal training has ever been general on the 
railways, the present situation is, at best, spotty. Rail- 
way mechanical work—not only in the shops, but in all 
the technical departmenis—requires a skill of its own 
which cannot be acquired outside the railroad industry. 
It is certain, therefore, that training programs to de- 
velop employees with the required skill cannot with 
safety be much longer delayed. 

For operating department employees and clerks few 
roads have ever provided any formal training. These 
employees have learned the tasks assigned to them, 
and have had to rely for the most part entirely upon 
their own initiative for locating educational material 
and facilities which would improve their capacities. In 
the days before the war when employees moved with 
comparative ease from road to road, an operating de- 
partment employee had the opportunity at least to know 
how a particular job was performed on several dif- 
ferent railroads. Today, even such a limited educa- 
tional opportunity as that has largely disappeared. And 
there is a great need to provide by books or lectures 
the knowledge of comparative methods which can be 
no longer gained by direct experience. 

Two or three roads are trying to meet this need by 
arranging courses of lectures where leading officers in 
each department set forth the principles which dominate 
the practice in that department—so that the best method 
of doing each particular job may become the common 
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knowledge of all who have that job to do. Moreover, 
by attending such lectures, employees of one depart- 
ment secure a better understanding of the work of other 
departments, which is a most important result. In a 
departmentalized industry such as a railroad, the temp- 
tation always exists to put loyalty to a department 
ahead of that to the industry itself. We all know 
such departmental enthusiasts, who care little how the 
railroad runs provided their particular activity can 
make a good showing. 


Opportunity for Railroad Clubs 


Some of the railroad and traffic clubs throughout the 
country have carried on programs of more or less 
educational value, but these have been largely of the 
“hit or miss” variety, and not a sustained stimulus— 
with the possible exception of the recent efforts in this 
direction of the Pacific Railway Club, which do appear 
to be logically developed and inclined to call forth some 
sustained effort by participants. The railroad clubs 
throughout the country could probably serve a most 
useful function if they would intensify their educational 
programs. ‘They cannot hope to do so effectively, 
however, if their primary concern is to be the social 
contacts they provide for the older members; instead 
they will have to do something definitely to interest 
the younger employees. 

Railway managements are frequently exhorted to 
display more “statesmanship.” By this word the ex- 
horter usually means taking some wild gamble in the 
matter of policy which, if it failed, would probably cost 
the manager his job and might bring serious financial 
difficulties to his company. But statesmanship—gen- 
uine statesmanship—can be brought to bear on the 
matter of employment, training and education without 
risk to the statesman, and with the certainty that his 
efforts will prove fruitful to his company, to his com- 
pany’s employees and to society as a whole. 


Statesmanship With No Risks Involved 


The personnel of the railroad industry will undergo 
radical changes in the next ten or fifteen years. The 
railroad being a human institution, it is in the power 
of those who direct railroad employment and training 
policies during the next decade to determine what the 
future of the railroad industry is to be—whether it will 
fumble along with haphazard and lackadaisical em- 
ployees, whose training is left to chance; or whether, 
on the other hand, by a wise selection of entrants and 
provision for thorough and continuous training in their 
work, the railways will by the strength of their per- 
sonnel display renewed virility among the industries 
of the country. 

Aptitude tests and continuation studies for all en- 
trants ; apprenticeship courses for technical departments ; 
professional courses for rate men and accountants ; lec- 
ture courses for operating department employees and 
clerks; continued safety and courtesy education of all 
employees ; citizenship courses—including transportation 
economics and public speaking—available to all quali- 
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fied employees: These would appear to be the minima 
of the arrangements by which the railroads can utilize 
the inevitable turnover in their personnel as a means 
of assuring the ascendency of the industry in the period 
that lies ahead. A few leaders have already seen the 
opportunity and are acting upon it. Should not the 
whole industry respond to the opportunity? 

The railways are paying for the best in personnel, 
Is it not sound business for them to continue to get 
what they are paying for? And are they likely to 
do so under haphazard methods, leaving everything to 
chance? 


Those That Have Want More 


Press reports from Cleveland to the effect that train 
and engine service employees will meet shortly after 
the first of the year to formulate demands for increased 
wages prompt some inquiry into the present earnings of 
these employees. In the first nine months of this year 
—the latest period for which information is now avail- 
able—the 221,837 train and engine service employees 
on the Class I railways received an average of $1,- 
750.56 in wages, an increase of seven per cent over 
their corresponding earnings a year ago. ‘Traffic in- 
creases in the past three months indicate that the aver- 
age earnings of these men for the entire year 1936 
will approximate $2,400. 

In the first nine months of the year the average 
number of train and engine service employees rose 
from 205,220 in 1935 to 221,837 in 1936, a gain of 
eight per cent. At the same time, the total wages 
paid to these men jumped from $336,000,000 in the 
first nine months of 1935 to $388,000,000 in the same 
period of 1936, an increase of more than 15 per cent. 
In other words, the relative increase in wages was 
about twice as great as the relative increase in employ- 
ment. 

The favored position among railroad workers enjoyed 
by train and engine service employees has been dis- 
cussed in these columns at various times. As further 
evidence of this favored position, the current figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show that in the 
first nine months of 1936 the average train and engine 
service employee was paid for 1,533 straight-time hours 
actually worked; for 322 straight-time hours not 
worked; for 114 overtime hours; and for 53 hours in 
the form of constructive allowances, making a total of 
2,022 hours actually paid for. Of these hours paid for, 
however, straight time actually worked plus overtime 
paid for amounted to only 1,647 hours. At the aver- 
age nine-month earnings per employee of $1,750.56, 
this means an average wage slightly in excess of $1.06 
per hour actually worked. 

In acquiring these total earnings of $1,750.56 in the 
first nine months of 1936, the average train and engine 
service employee received $1,300.90 for straight time 
actually worked ; $272.38 for straight time paid for but 
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not worked ; $135.12 for overtime; and $42.16 in con- 
structive allowances. These figures average $194.51 
per month for a working month of approximately 23 
days, or about $8.50 for each eight hours worked. 


The Van Sweringen Case 


The Van Sweringen case very unhappily illustrates 
both how some practices of Big Business help to under- 
mine the system of capitalism and, in particular, to 
undermine public confidence in private ownership and 
management of railways. 

The Van Sweringens employed some of the ablest 
railway men in the country to manage the railways they 
controlled, and these railways have been efficiently 
managed and have rendered good service. There is 
no evidence or intimation that the financial structure 
through which control was secured ever caused any 
railway man to be unemployed, any difference in wages 
or rates, or any difference in service. 

The facts disclosed which are doing harm to the en- 
tire railroad industry by the widespread publicity being 
given to them are entirely financial. And almost every 
example of management that has brought the industry 
into disrepute has been an example of financial man- 
agement. The Van Sweringens sought and secured 
control of a vast railroad system with a comparatively 
small investment of their own capital by the creation 
of a series of holding companies. 

This method of financing was open to at least two 
criticisms. (1) The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had by law been given the authority and duty of regu- 
lating the issuance of railway securities. The creation 
of these holding companies constituted a lawful evasion, 
but nevertheless an evasion, of the purpose of this legis- 
lation to have the volume of securities issued repre- 
senting railway properties controlled by government. 
(2) The railways in question were mainly owned by 
many thousands of investors who, by the creation of the 
series of holding companies, had control of the manage- 
ment of their properties centralized in the hands of 
persons whose direct and indirect investment was only 


a small fraction of the total investment that the prop- 
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erties represented. Whether this resulted in actual 
abuses harmful to the large majority of the security 
holders of these railways, to their employees or to the 
public is not the important point. The important point 
is that it did afford opportunity for serious abuses, and 
therefore was bad financing and tended inevitably to 
create a bad public sentiment. 

The entire case illustrates how men, in an effort 
unduly to increase their wealth and power, may and 
often do disregard probable consequences that may be 
ruinous to themselves and extremely damaging to the 
economic system which affords them opportunity to 
acquire wealth and power legitimately. The Van Swer- 
ingens merely did on a large scale what financiers in 
other industries did in a period of frenzied financing. 
The facts and alleged facts are now being broadcast 
at the worst possible time for the railroad industry and 
the entire system of capitalism in the United States. 

Managers of Big Business are prone to blame poli- 
ticians for the prevalence of a popular psychology hos- 
tile to free enterprise and favorable to government 
action tending to destroy it. As this paper often has 
emphasized, however, if capitalism ever is destroyed in 
this country it will be as much an inside job by man- 
agers of Big Business as an outside job by politicians. 
Only too often financiers, in trying to secure control 
for themselves, afford politicians arguments for gov- 
ernment control that are only too convincing to the 
public. The Van Sweringen case is anything but 
typical of modern railroad financing; but every dema- 
gogue will represent it as typical, and be afforded by it 
ammunition for attacking private railway management 
during one of the most critical periods in the history of 
private railway ownership and management. 

If capitalism in the United States is to be saved it 
will be necessary for financial and business leaders to 
learn that effective public relations work consists of 
sound financing and management of Big Business in the 
public interest and with due regard to public sentiment, 
as well as in carrying on propaganda to show that free 
private enterprise is more in the public interest than 
socialistic policies of government regimentation or man- 
agement. 





Cities are built by men, countries developed, progress in 
the arts and sciences, and socially, made because of indi- 
vidual thought, followed by individual and then, if need be, 
by collective action. 

A people may dictate by law a policy that all must be 
equal in possessions at all times; it follows then, as a corol- 
lary in this destruction of true democracy, that all should 
be called upon for only equal contributions to the wealth 
of the people. Then without incentive to individual enter- 
prise, for in such a state the political leaders claim both 
the laurel wreaths and all the power, our country will in- 
deed be but a ragamuffin thing of poverty * * * 

The railroads, with the rest of the country, are strug- 
gling to find their way out of the depression. With in- 
creased earnings they have been increasing employment. 





Fairer Division of Income Must Not Go so Far as to Destroy Income Source 


From an address by Paul Shoup, Vice-Chairman, S. P. Co., before Transportation Club of Peoria. 


We are about two-thirds of the way back to where we 
were in 1926 with respect to earnings. Stockholders and 
bondholders have suffered along with the employees, but 
this we are sure of, that no business is going to survive, 
much less attract capital, where there is not a black line 
on the right side of the ledger in the way of profit. More 
money needs to be taken in than is paid out. If not, in 
time that business disappears, not only as to capital, but 
all employment related thereto. 

Our objective should be to arrive at that place where 
we can assure a man, able and willing to work, of a steady 
job, where he can make a living, save money, be happy 
in his work, and through insurance or otherwise provide 
himself and his family against those misfortunes beyond 
control. 






















Union Pacific Articulated Freight Locomotive 


A Powerful High-Speed Freight 


Locomotive 


4.6-6-4 type built for the Union Pacific by the American Locomotive 
Company develops 97,400 lb. tractive force and has 
boiler for high power output 


URING August and September the Union Pacific 
[) received 15 single-expansion articulated locomo- 
tives of the 4-6-6-4 type from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These were designed for high-speed 
freight service and are operating in mountain territory. 
They have a total engine weight of 566,000 Ib., of which 
386,000 Ib. is on the drivers, and develop a starting trac- 





The Air Compressors Are Located on the Front Deck—The Hot-Water 
Pump of the Feedwater Heater is Mounted on the Smokebox Front 





tive force of 97,400 lb. The boilers carry a working 
pressure of 255 Ib. per sq. in.; the cylinders are 22 in. 
by 32 in., and the driving wineels 69 in. in diameter. The 
boilers have a combined heating surface of 7,031 sq. ft. 
and the grate has an area of 108.2 sq. ft. 

The design of these locomotives includes a number of 
unusual features and they mark a return to the articu- 
lated type of locomotive on this railroad for heavy freight 
service.* Among the features of particular interest is 
the use of silico-manganese steel in the barrel courses 
of the boiler, the backbone construction built into the 
frame system of the front engine and the universal flex- 
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General Dimensions of Union Pacific 4-6-6-4 and 4-12-2 
Type Locomotives 


4-6-6-4 4-12-2 
Sp aa Aenea eee teb eee sew dae @S Oke~ eee American American 
Te Ee ee ne 97,400 96,650 
ce eer en err 386,000 355,000 
SO, on oo ch anen sdndeee vaeeee 566,000 495,000 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke, in. ...........+.- 4-22 x 32 2-27 x = 
1-27 x 3 
oe Sewcnasalsek ene cewiece ce 255 220 
enc sce nipidaiea tne’ owes own a 108.2 108.25 
Total evaporative heating surface, sq. ft. ........ 5,381 5,853 
ee a ere 1,650 2,560 





ibility of the articulation hinge, with special provisions 
for stabilizing the riding of this unit under the single 
bearing by which the boiler is supported on it. 


The Boiler 


The boiler is conical in form, with an inside diameter 
at the first course of 96114¢ in. and an outside diameter 
at the third course of 102 in. The firebox is of larger 
size than is indicated by the grate area. A Gaines arch 
is installed with a brick wall across the firebox, 5 ft. 9 
in. back of the front throat sheet, thus adding to ihe 
volume of the combustion chamber which extends 86 
in. from the throat sheet: into the barrel of the boiler. 
There are five 4-in. arch tubes. The firebox is designed 





* A comparison of the principal dimensions and proportions of tes¢ 
~* vrata and the 4-12-2 type of the Union Pacific are presented in 4 
table. 
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The Back Boiler Head—The Ex- 
haust Steam Injector Control Is 
Shown at the Left 


with a horizontal mud ring and fuel is burned on Fire- 
bar grates, fed by a Standard Type BK stoker. 

Owing to their size the side and crown sheets are 
separate and are joined by welding. The inside throat 
sheet and combustion chamber are also welded into the 
crown and side sheets. In addition to the Flannery flexi- 
ble staybolts across the top corners of the side sheets 
flexible radial stays are applied on the four outside rows 
on each side of the firebox and combustion chamber, and 
the adjoining top three rows of staybolts are also flexible. 
Both the rigid and flexible staybolts, as well as the flexi- 
ble radial stays, are of Lewis iron. The tapered-end 
radial stays are of special Ulster iron. 

Seal welding is employed on both the inside and out- 
side sheets at the mud-ring corners and at the junctions 
of the longitudinal and circumferential barrel-course 


The Articulation Hinge at the Rear 
End of the Front Unit, Showing the 
Snubber Connection 


RAILWAY AGE 


joints, according to the builder’s practice. The turret 
dry pipes extending back from the dome are welded into 
the turret flange of the roof sheet, and the clamps secur- 
ing the pipe inside the boiler are welded to the clamp 
supports, thus providing a permanent installation. 

The tube sheets are laid out for the type A super- 
heater. The header is fitted for the American type front- 
end throttle. Ten of the locomotives are fitted with 
Worthington No. 6-SA feedwater heaters. The remain- 
ing five have Sellers Type S non-lifting exhaust-steam 
injectors. 


The Frames and Cylinders 


The frames are of the cast-steel bar type. Those of 
the rear unit are joined at the rear to the cradle casting 
and at the front end to the combined cylinder-saddle 
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and articulation casting. 
ing is employed. 

On the front unit, which has no rigid attachment to 
the boiler, a unique system of bracing and torsional 
stiffening has been applied. The front ends of these 
frames are bolted and keyed to a combined cylinder- 
saddle and front-deck casting. Bolting pads are pro- 
vided on the sides of this casting for the cylinders. A 
box section of this casting extends back from the saddle 
portion approximately to the front pedestal. The rear 
end of this casting terminates in a transverse vertical 
bolting flange, to which is bolted a long box-section cast- 
ing which extends back between the frames. From this 
project suitable bolting pads for attachment to the in- 
side faces of the vertical members of the frames. At 
the articulation casting between the rear ends of the 
frames transverse bolting flanges again provide for a 
rigid connection between the two castings. Pads are 
provided on top of the backbone casting for attachment 
of the single boiler support. 

The articulation hinge is pivoted horizontally in the 
rear end of the front articulation casting. It is ball 
connected to the vertical hinge pin in the rear engine 
unit. This provides for free adjustment of the two 
engines to vertical track curvature, with the front boiler 
support as the pivot about which the vertical angular 
movement of the front frame system takes place. 

The pivoted hinge is cast with a vertical bell crank 


The usual type of cross-brac- 





The Front Frame System Assembled 


Decembe: 19, 1936 


Engine Truck_ with Friction Type 
Snubber 


arm to which is attached a stabilizer to prevent possible 
synchronous oscillations of the front frame system. The 
stabilizer consists of a wide horizontal bar extending 
forward along the centre line of the front engine. This 
bar passes between horizontal white fibre friction sur- 
faces which exert a predetermined resistance to the 
longitudinal movement of the bar under load of three 
inner coils from Class G springs and thus prevent the 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Union Pacific 4-6-6-4 
Type Locomotives 
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free oscillation of the articulation tongue about its hori- 
zontal pivot in the front frame system. Further re- 
sistance to the setting-up of a vertical rocking motion in 
the front frame system is provided by a snubbing device 
in the engine truck. 

The boiler is rigidly attached to the rear cylinder 
saddle, and the firebox is supported by expansion shoes 
at each of the four corners. All of the expansion shoes 
are completely encased so that they are dirt and oil tight. 
Barco flexible pipe connections are installed between 
the front and rear engines. 

An unusual detail of the frame construction is the 
fitting of the pedestal caps metal to metal against the 
frames. The pedestal toes are extra heavy. 

The driving wheels are the Alco Boxpok type, and the 
main drivers, only, are cross-counterbalanced on each 
unit. The driving axles are fitted with crown bearing 
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boxes and with Franklin grease cellars. The front pair 
of drivers in each unit is provided with the Alco lateral 
cushioning device. The front and rear spring hangers 
on the front driving-wheel system have coil snubber 
springs. Similar springs are also applied to the front 
driving spring hangers of the rear unit and on the rear 
trailer spring hangers. 

The locomotives have Alco engine trucks with lateral 
resistance of the geared roller type. These are built with 
a low initial resistance gradually building up to a higher 
resistance which becomes constant after about 1 in. of 
lateral movement. The vertical damping device which 
is built into each side of the engine truck consists of 
fibre discs mounted on a horizontal spindle at each side of 
the truck frame. Between the fibre discs are two rotating 
metal plates, projecting from each of which is a tongue 
by which it is connected to the end of the bolster, by 
linkage. The links are on opposite sides of the spindle 
about which the plates rotate. Any vertical movement 
of the bolster with respect to’the truck frame, therefore, 
causes the discs to rotate in opposite directions, a move- 
ment which is restrained by the adjustable friction load 
on the discs imposed by a coil spring on the spindle. 

The trailer truck is of the Commonwealth four-wheel 
type. The centering device on this truck is designed to 
produce an initial resistance of 8 per cent which builds 
up to a constant resistance of 15 per cent. Both engine 
and trailer trucks are fitted with SKF roller-bearing 
journal boxes, those on the front truck being of the in- 
side type and those on the rear truck of the outside type. 

The pistons are of solid rolled steel in Z-section fitted 
with the Locomotive Finished Material Company’s com- 
bined bull ring and packing rings. The valve chambers 
are fitted with Hunt-Spiller bushings and the valves 
have Hunt-Spiller duplex packing rings. Paxton- 
Mitchell packing is used on both valve stems and piston 
rods. 

The guides and crossheads are of the multiple-ledge 
type. The piston rods and the side and main rods are 
carbon steel, normalized and tempered. The same ma- 
terial is also used for the axles and crank pins. 

The locomotives are fitted with Walschaert valve mo- 
tion with the link blocks of each unit at the bottom of 
the links in forward motion. The reverse gear is a 
Franklin Type E with 12-in. cylinder. It is directly 
connected to the reverse shaft of the rear unit and 
drives the reverse shaft of the forward unit through a 
reach rod extending forward along the center line of the 
locomotive with a crosshead and universal joint in the 
rear cylinder saddle. 

Alloy-steel bolts have been extensively used in the con- 
struction of these locomotives. Nickel steel is the ma- 
terial for all taper frame bolts, for boiler studs, cylinder- 
head studs, cylinder-to-frame bolts, and all steampipe 
bolts. The guide bolts, cylinder-saddle bolts, boiler-bear- 
ing bolts, the bolts in the front frame bracing system, 
pedestal-cap and engine-truck pedestal bolts, among 
others, are of chrome-nickel steel. 


The Steam Pipes 


The steam pipes for both front and rear cylinders on 
each side are connected to a single secondary header 
outside the smokebox. To this header the front steam 
Pipe is connected with a vertical ball joint. At the steam- 
chest end it is fitted with a combined ball and slip joint. 
The relatively long steam pipe to the rear cylinders is 
fitted with a balanced slip joint at the steam-chest con- 
nection. The cast-steel slip pipe is ported and packed 
on both sides of the ports with Unarco asbestos rings. 

Each rear cylinder is provided with an independent 
exhaust pipe which extends forward along the boiler to 
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The Backbone Casting for the Front Engine Frames 


one side of a Y-fitting at the nozzle base. The exhaust 
pipe from the front cylinders has the usual vertical 
ball connections both at the front (cylinder) and rear 
(exhaust nozzle) ends, with a ring-packed slip joint. 
The steam from both front and rear cylinders exhausts 
into a common exhaust-nozzle chamber from which a 
single pipe connection leads to the feedwater heater 
mounted inside the front-end contour just back of the 
stack, or to the exhaust-steam injector mounted under 
the cab on the left side. 

The front engines are fitted with Detroit force-feed 
lubricators with feeds leading to the cylinders, valves 
and guides and to the steam-pipe joints. Provision has 
also been made for oiling the flanges of the front wheels 
should this be found desirable. The rear engine unit is 
fitted with a Nathan force-feed lubricator with leads to 
the cylinders, valves and guides and to the steam-pipe 
joint. 

The cabs on these locomotives are insulated with 2-in. 
paper-covered fibre glass, except for a wood lining on 
the roof. The fibre glass is also applied under the firing 
deck. 

The interior of the cab presents an unusually neat ap- 
pearance. All cab piping, as well as the valves, is con- 
cealed underneath the boiler jacket. The air brakes are 
New York No. 8ET with the brake valves pedestal 
mounted. Windshields at the cab side windows are Prime 
non-shatterable glass. 


The Tenders 


The tenders have cast-steel water-bottom underframes 
with tanks of semi-Vanderbilt form. They are carried 
on two Buckeye six-wheel trucks fitted with SKF roller 
bearings. The engine-tender connections are Unit 
Safety drawbars with the Franklin Type E radial buffer. 
Franklin flexible pipe connections are also applied be- 
tween the engine and tender. At the rear end the tenders 
are fitted with Miner A-78-XB draft gears. 


* * * 





A “Snow Train” in Switzerland 
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Switches and Signals Throughout the Station Area Are Controlled by a Modern Miniature Type Lever Machine Provided with Complete Indications 


Modern Interlocking at Syracuse 


New York Central installs centralized control-type interlocking machine 


with miniature type non-interlocking levers — 
Dwarfs used as interlocking signals 


S a part of a major improvement involving grade 
separation throughout the main section of the city 


of Syracuse, N. Y., the New York Central has 
constructed a new passenger station including a new 
track layout, an important part of the project being the 
installation of an electric interlocking. The new con- 
struction extends for about five miles, in which area the 
new three-track line is elevated over 23 streets, while 1 
street crosses overhead. 
On this new three-track line, tracks No. 1 and 2 are 
through passenger tracks. The third track, No. 5, ex- 
tends from Signal Station 48 westward for about 0.4 











mile to a connection with a coach yard. From this yard, 
track No. 5 extends westward through the station lay- 
out, and from the station westward to Signal Station 
2, track No. 5 is a running track for St. Lawrence Divi- 
sion trains to and from the passenger stat‘on. Ordinar- 
ily, through passenger trains will be handled on tracks 1 
and 2. The station layout includes 10 through tracks, 5 
stub-end sidings for coaches or express cars, 3 double- 
end sidings for two coaches each and 1 for three coaches. 
For the present, it is not planned to use the four outside 
tracks, No. 10, 12, 9 and 11, for regular train move- 
ments and, therefore, the switches leading to these tracks 
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Track and Signal Plan of the Interlocking Throughout the New Passenger Station at Syracuse, N. Y., 
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are equipped with hand-thrown stands. Counting branch 
line as well as through trains, about 100 trains will use 
the station daily. 

Searchlight-type color-light signals are used through- 
out and those within the station interlocking are of the 
dwarf type, arranged to display a complete range of as- 
pects so as to expedite train movements. An interesting 
feature of the signaling arrangement is that che two main 
tracks, No. 1 and 2, are signaled for through non-stop 
train movements at the maximum authorized speed, sig- 
nals 254, 240, 224, 218, 110, 107, 131, 137, 141 and 245 
displaying the aspect of green over green for this move- 
ment. 


Control Machine 


The interlocking limits between home signals 105 and 
254 include 60 signals and 41 power-operated switches, 
slips and frogs, all of which are controlled from a panel 
type control machine located in Signal Station 1, the 
operating room forming the top floor or penthouse on 
the track side of the station building, as shown in one of 
the illustrations. This room has four windows on each 
of three sides, facing to the track and in each direction 
along the tracks, so that the operator has a view of the 
station track layout. The control machine is arranged 
in three panels, the end panels being set at an angle of 
45 deg. with the center section, so that the operator can 
reach all the controls without leaving his chair. Each 
section of the panel is 27 in. high and 36 in. long. 

As shown in the diagram, each track in the layout is 
represented on the panel Ly a white line. The occupancy 
of each track section on the plant is repeated on the dia- 
gram by a normally-extinguished red lamp mounted in 
the line representing the track. Each signal control knob 
is located on the board in a position corresponding to 
that of the signal on the ground, and its normal position 
is marked by a white dot. The indication is given by the 
knob being rotated one-quarter turn to bring this dot to 
the top when displaying either the clear semi-automatic 
indication, or the restricted speed indication. A frosted 
glass in the center of each knob has a black arrow indi- 
cating the direction for which the signal is displayed, this 
arrow being illuminated when the signal is indicating 
proceed. 

Each switch or crossover is operated by a small lever 
located on the control board either above or below the 
track diagram, a line extending from the lever to the 
diagram showing which switch is controlled. The lever 
operates to two positions, in a vertical direction—down 
for the switch normal and up for reverse. Two small 
lamps are located just above each switch lever. The top 
one, which is yellow, is lighted when a switch is out of 
correspondence with the lever and is extinguished only 
when the switch movement is fully completed and is back 
into correspondence. The lower one of the two lamps is 
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A Complete Range of Aspects Is Provided by Searchlight 
Dwarf Signals 
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red and is lighted when conditions are such that no ac- 
tion would result from the operation of the lever. 


Indications on the Machine 


This lamp, known as the “hands-off” light, informs 
the operator either that he has a signal cleared over that 
route, thus locking the switch in its present position, or 
that there is a train occupying the track, which likewise 
locks the switch. Therefore, nothing would be accom- 
plished by operating the lever. Moreover, the “hands- 
off” light is lighted and the switch is locked when the 
signal lever for that route is operated. If the switch 
lever is moved when the switch is locked (red light is 
lighted), the correspondence light also lights and both 
lights remain lighted, even though the condition, which 
originally lighted the red light, is corrected. In other 
words, the only way to produce operation of a switch is 
to move the lever from the position of correspondence 
when the red light is not lighted. 

Movable switch points are provided in the track dia- 
gram, these miniature points being moved by magnets 
which are controlled from the switch-lever repeating re- 
lay, the points on the diagram moving to the correspond- 
ing position of other switches, the result being that the 
operator can glance down the track line on the diagram 
and follow through the entire route which is lined up. 
This, then, is an efficient means of checking routes, as 
compared with having to check lever positions. 

An important feature of this plant is that there is no 
mechanical locking, as ordinarily used in interlocking 
machines. The operator is free to move any control at 
any time, incorrect operation being prevented by the in- 
terconnections of the control circuits. For example, if 
the operator lines up a switch and clears a signal for the 
route over the switch, he may again operate the switch 
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lever, but the switch will not operate until he has re- 
placed the signal control knob to normal and again moved 
the switch lever, thus changing the indication to STOP 
and enforcing the elapse of a time-locking period before 
the switch can be moved. One of the advantages of hav- 
ing no mechanical locking is that levers can be operated 
quickly without waiting for indications and without being 
confined to a certain sequence in the operation of the con- 
trols, all of which facilitates the changing of line-ups, 
thus preventing train delays. 

The operation of this control machine is very simple. 
To bring a train into the station on either of the two 
main tracks, No. 1 and 2, requires only the operation of 
the control knobs to clear the signals for the route. The 
departure of the train on either of these tracks requires 
only the operation of one signal. To run a train into or 
out of any of the other tracks requires the operation of 
one or more switch levers in addition to the signals. 


Accessory Equipment on Machine 


A special effort was made to mount all of the accessory 
control and communication equipment in the face of the 





control panels so as not to have various pieces of appa- 
ratus attached to the machine in an unsightly manner. 
The telephone transmitter is mounted behind the center 
of the control panel, with the mouthpiece in front of the 


panel directly before the operator. The jack box, for 
connecting the operator’s phone to various circuits, is 
mounted behind the panel so that the jacks are flush with 
the face of the board and concentrated in a small area 
in the center lower section of the panel. 

The operator’s head-set receiver is cord-connected and, 
when not in use, hangs on a hook at the left of his chair. 
A loudspeaker is mounted behind a grill in the upper left 
section of the control panel. This loudspeaker is nor- 
mally connected to a circuit extending to the dispatcher’s 
desk, as well as to outdoor type phones located at home 
signals, passenger station gates, on columns near the end 
of each track platform and in the relay room, so that the 
dispatcher, train conductors, gatemen or the maintainer 
can talk directly to the operator. 


Control Circuits 


Although the control machine is of the C.T.C. panel 
type, the circuits of the Syracuse plant do not utilize cod- 
ing equipment but are based on complete two-wire cir- 
cuits throughout. 


The locking for routes and between 
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opposing signals is effected by circuits through relays 
which repeat track circuits, switches and signals. The 
switch machines are the Model 5-A, with brake, equipped 
for operation on 110 volts d-c. An important feature of 
this Syracuse plant is that the so-called master relay, or- 
dinarily housed in this type of switch machine, has been 
eliminated. The relay performing this function is housed 
in the relay room at the signal station, each switch being 
controlled and operated by a two-wire, 110-volt d-c. cir- 
cuit from the signal station to the switch. The pole- 
changers in the switch machine are of the type which 
automatically center so as to open all circuits if a mechan- 
ical connection to the pole changer becomes disconnected, 

The indication as to the position of the switch and the 
point-detector is carried from the switch on a separate 
two-wire d-c. circuit, controlling a d-c. polar relay, known 
as the WP switch-position relay. Signal circuit controls 
over any given switch check not only the contacts of this 
WP relay, but also those of the relay indicating the posi- 
tion of the lever controlling the switch, assuring the cor- 
respondence of the switch and its controlling element. 
Time locking, to prevent changing the position of 


Simplified Arrange- 

ment Is Used for the 

Control of the Power 
Switch Machines 


switches in a route for a certain period after a signal is 
taken away, is provided by means of 15-sec. thermal re- 
leases for all signals. In addition to this, three-minute 
clock work releases are provided for high-speed through 
movements on tracks No. 1 and 2 when signals indicate 
green over green. 


Special System of Power Supply 


The system of power supply used at this instailation 
represents a further application of new types of equip- 
ment, such as mercury pool rectifiers, phanotron tube, 
dry-plate rectifiers and motor-generators. The special 
feature of this new installation over and above systems 
installed previously is that the track circuits and d-c. con- 
trol circuits are fed from rectifiers, not only normally 
but also in case of a power outage, no directly connected 
stand-by batteries being provided. 

The 110-volt d-c. bus for feeding the switch machines 
is normally supplied with power from a mercury pool 
rectifier, rated at 50 amp., 120 volts output. Only one 
battery is provided for the entire plant, and this is a set 
of 100 Edison nickel-iron cells, Type ASH, rated at 300 
a.h. The battery is on a floating charge of intermittent 
direct current taken from the peaks of the cycles of posi- 

(Continued on page 910) 
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Left—A General View Through a Section of the 


Showing the Extensive Use of the Scrap Rail in the 
Framing 


Constructs Pier Shed with Frame of 
90-Lb. Scrap Rails 


Structure built at Savannah, Ga., by Central of Georgia, 87 ft. 
by 840 ft. in area, has arc-welded connections 


tions as the principal members in the frame of a 

new pier shed which it constructed at Savannah, 
Ga., the Central of Georgia affected substantial econo- 
mies in the cost of construction and also, because of the 
ready availability of the scrap rail, considerably hastened 
the completion of the structure. The new shed, together 
with an abutting wharf, were constructed at this com- 
pany’s tide-water terminal on the Savannah river on 
the site of a structure of wood-frame construction that 
had been destroyed by fire. 

The old building, known as Shed K, was 240 ft. wide 
and 810 ft. long, and was flanked on the west by a slip 
850 ft. long, providing berths for two ship. It was served 
by two depressed tracks extending along the center of the 
building for its entire length, and by two tracks along 
the east side of the structure. The framing consisted of 
timber trusses supported on wooden posts and carrying 
a wooden roof. The foundation material consisted of 
earth fill except along the slip where the wharf apron and 
a narrow strip of the floor of the shed were carried on 
pile-supported frame bents. ‘Three transverse ‘brick 
fire--valls divided the shed into four sections, these walls 
bein the only parts of the structure that remained up- 
right after the fire. 

In planning the replacement of the burned shed it 


RB‘ utilizing 90-lb. scrap rails with arc-welded connec- 


was considered sufficient to provide space for transit pur- 
poses only, dependence being placed on other buildings 
in the vicinity for such storage space as would be re- 
quired. This consideration led to the decision to make 
the new shed only about one-half as wide as its prede- 
cessor and to construct it on the site of the westerly 
half of the old shed, thereby permitting the depressed 
tracks to be utilized as platform tracks for the new struc- 
ture. 

Another controlling factor in the design of the shed 
was the demand on the part of shippers and stevedores 
for a “marginal’ track along the wharf so that the load- 
ing and unloading of open-top cars could be accomplished 
with ships’ tackle. It was also desirable that sufficient 
platform space be provided on each side of the marginal 
track to permit the handling of lading to and from box 
cars. It was decided, therefore, to provide a marginal 
track in the center of an apron measuring 24 ft. from 
the edge of the wharf to the face of the shed. After 
giving effect to these considerations, it was decided to 
make the new shed 86 ft. 9 in. wide, exclusive of the 
wharf apron and the 13-ft. trucking platform on the 
east side, and 840 ft. long, or slightly longer than the 
old shed. 

The new shed is a flat-roofed structure with a pitch 
of 1 in 20 each way from the longitudinal center line 
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and is designed for a live load on the roof of 30 Ib. per sq. 

The frame, consisting entirely of 90-lb. scrap rails, 
embraces transverse rows of columns supporting roof 
girders on which longitudinal purlins are carried. On 
the east side the roof is cantilevered 12 ft. beyond the 
wall of the shed to provide a covering for the trucking 
platform. To permit the use of existing pedestals as 
footings for the columns in the east wall, a spacing of 
18 ft. between rows of columns was adopted. This ar- 
rangement also permitted the existing fire-walls, after 
repointing and the necessary alterations in size were 
made to be incorporated in the new structure. 

The roof covering consists of a four-ply built-up tar 
and gravel surface applied over 2-in. tongue-and-groove 
sheathing. The walls are of 22-gage corrugated galvan- 
ized copper-bearing steel fastened to wood framing, 
wainscoted on the interior with l-in. rough boards. The 
doors, which slide horizontally, were built on the ground 
and comprise in each case two thicknesses of 1-in. boards 
covered on both sides with second-hand metal car-roofing. 

For a width of 54-ft. from the east wall, the shed is 
provided with a 5-in. reinforced concrete floor. West of 
the concrete floor, which terminates at a sheet-pile bulk- 
head, the foundation of the shed and the wharf consists 


Corrugated steel 901b. rail purlins. 
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was estimated that from 60 to 90 days would have |..en 
required to cut and season lumber for all-wood const 
tion, the necessary scrap rail was on hand at Colum!.is 
Ga., and could be made available without delay. 

The economy of scrap rail construction is due in s\. ie 
measure to the fact that, within certain limits, this t ne 
of frame, with arc-welded connections, can be fabric: od 
at the site of the structure, thus eliminating the cost ».id 
time involved in shop fabrication. Another considera: jn 
that influenced the choice of scrap rail was the fact ‘at 
the road had already employed this type of construci on 
successfully and the knowledge gained in the previ us 
experience could be employed to advantage in the design 
and construction of the new shed. 


Details of Frame 


Each transverse row of columns in the shed consists 
of a center post and two columns on each side, which 
are located on 21-ft. 5%-in. centers. Each of these 
columns consists of a single rail, except the center post 
which is comprised of two rails placed base to base and 
fastened together with 3-in. stitch welds at intervals of 
3 ft. on each side of the bases. 

West of the bulkhead line, the bottom of each column 
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Girder Connection 


of untreated long-leaf yellow pine piles arranged in 
bents, containing 9 piles each, which are generally 7.74 
ft. center to center. This part of the structure is pro- 
vided with a creosoted yellow pine deck. At the fire- 
walls, 20-ft. sections of the side walls are of brick con- 
struction and opposite each fire-wall a concrete apron 20 
ft. wide extends out to the edge of the wharf. 


Why Rail Was Chosen for Frame 


The decision to construct the frame of the new pier 
shed of 90-lb. scrap rails was reached only after careful 
studies had been made of the relative advantages of this 
type of construction, all-wood construction and a new 
structural steel frame. In these studies the primary con- 
siderations were economy and the need of constructing 
the new shed and placing it in service with a minimum of 
delay. As scrap rail could be obtained with no cash 
outlay and with only a charge of $10.75 a ton (its sale 
value as scrap), it offered the greatest economy. This 
type of construction, it was estimated, would cost about 
$11,000 less than an equivalent structure of all-wood con- 
struction, this estimate being based on experience with 
scrap rail building construction which this road obtained 
during the construction of a similar, though smaller shed 
at Rome, Ga., about two years ago. Moreover, while it 


is fillet welded to a %4-in. square base plate which is 
rigidly fastened by means of four bolts to the deck struc- 
ture. East of the bulkhead each column bears on the 
top of a 25-ft. pile, the load being distributed by means 
of a 14-in. base plate fastened to the top of the pile by 
four lag screws. The columns extend somewhat below 
the concrete floor, and the lower end of each column and 
6 in. of the top of the supporting pile are encased in a 
concrete pedestal 2 ft. square and 3 ft. 3 in. high. The 
concrete in the pedestals was placed after the columns 
had been erected. The east wall columns are supported 
on reconstructed concrete pedestals that rest, in turn, on 
the tops of existing piles, the bottoms of the ‘columns be- 
ing welded to base plates which are fastened by means of 
anchor bolts to the tops of the pedestals. In height 
above the floor level, the columns vary from 19 ft. at the 
center post to 14 ft. 2 j in. at the side walls. 

Like the center posts, the roof girders consist of two 
rails with the bases stitch-welded together on both <ides 
at intervals of 3 ft. Except where they are cauiile- 
vered beyond the east wall to provide a support for the 
roof over the trucking platform, the girders form sim- 
ple spans between the columns. For connecting the 
ends of the girders to the columns, 5 ¢-in. rectang lar 
bearing plates welded to the head of the inverted rail 
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a: each end of the girder are bolted to cap plates of 
corresponding size and thickness that are welded to the 
top of each column, these being the only permanent 
bolted connections to be found in the scrap rail frame. 
The connections of the girders to the wall columns and 
the center posts involve the use of four 34-in. bolts, 
while at the intermediate columns only two bolts are 
used. The tops of the columns are beveled to conform 
to the pitch of the roof. 

The purlins consist of single rails placed in the nor- 
mal position, these members being formed in continu- 
ous lines, 5 ft. 4 in. apart, by butt-welding the ends. 
The fastening of the purlins directly to the roof girders 
is accomplished by the application of fillet welds along 
each side of the bases of the purlins wherever they bear 
on the girders. To permit the sheathing to be nailed 
to the roof structure, 2-in. by 6-in. nailing strips are 
applied to each side of each purlin, being held in posi- 
tion by bolts, on 2%4-ft. centers, which extend through 
the web of the purlin. Knee bracing, consisting of 3- 
in. by 3-in. by %4¢-in. structural angles with welded 
connections, is provided at the tops of all columns. 


Fabricated on the Ground 


All work in connection with the fabrication of the 
rail framing was done on the site of the building, the 
rail being received in 33-ft. lengths and arranged on 
skids by a locomotive crane as it was unloaded. All 
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Plans of the Facilities at Savannah Showing Outline of the Old and 
New Sheds 


cutting of the rails, including the beveling of the tops 
of the columns and the cutting of the bolt holes, was 
done with an acetylene torch, this work being super- 
vised by a representative of the Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
ice Company. In beveling the tops of the columns, a 
jig was provided for guiding the torch at the proper 
angle and, as the operator quickly gained skill in the 
use of this device, the cut surfaces required only a small 
amount of finish grinding. All oxy-acetylene cutting 
work was done by a welder with one helper. 

As much as possible of the arc-welding work was ac- 
complished while the rails remained on the skids. This 
work included the welding together of the rails com- 
prising the center posts and the roof girders, ‘and the 
application of all fastening plates, these plates being 
furnished in the proper sizes and with the bolt holes 
punched. Before any welding was done, however, it 
wa* necessary to remove the rust and scale from the 
rais at the location of the welds, a portable electric 
griider with a rigid shaft being used for this purpose. 
Al! the welding work, which was done under contract, 
was accomplished by three welders and three helpers. — 

‘he welding contractor used a 300-amp. d-c. electric 
driven welding unit for all welding that was done prior 
to ‘ie erection of the frame and a 250-amp. gasoline- 
dri: en generator mounted on a truck for the welding 
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A View of the Platform on the Land Side of the Shed 


that was done during the erection of the members. The 
latter work included the butt-welding of the purlins, 
the welding of these members to the girders and the 
welding of the knee bracing. It was found that the 
best results in welding were obtained by having all sur- 
faces well cleaned and by running the welds slowly to 
obtain good penetrations. Special care was employed 
in making welds involving the rail heads because of the 
greater hardness of this metal as compared with that 
in the webs and bases. 

The design of the welded connections in the frame 
was based on a unit stress in the welds of 11,300 Ib. 
per sq. in. in shear and of 13,000 lb. per sq. in. in direct 
tension. As the result of ‘experiments with various 
types of welding rods a mild carbon-steel uncoated rod 
was chosen for use on this project. The cost of the 
welding varied between four and six cents per lineal 
inch of weld depending on the type and location of the 
work, 


Erection Procedure 


The handling of the frame members during erection 
was carried out so far as possible with a locomotive 
crane operating from the marginal track and from one 
of the platform tracks on the east side. Where the 
final positions of the columns and girders could not be 
reached by the crane these members were erected with 


small hand winches on A-frames. The purlins, to which 
the nailing strips had previously been applied, were 


lifted to the tops of the girders by the crane and slid 
along on those members to their final positions. 
Full-length rails were used for the purlins and no 





A Close Up View of One of the Column and Roof Beam Conr 
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attempt was made to determine the location of the 
joints. For holding adjoining purlins in alinement for 
welding, strap steel plates were bolted across the ends, 
these straps being removed after the heads and bases 
of the abutting rail ends had been welded together. 
When the butt-welding of the purlins had been com- 
pleted, gaps that had been left in the nailing strips at 
ihe joints were filled with lengths of 2-in. by 6-in. 
pieces. The knee bracing was applied after the erec- 
tion and welding of the purlins had been completed. 

The old pier shed at this location was destroyed by 
fire on March 15, 1935. Construction of the new shed 
was commenced on May 1, 1935, and was completed on 
November 15 of that year at a total cost of $115,000. 
The erection of the frame was started on July 1 and 
was completed in 60 days. 

The new shed is rigid and stiff, and, since there are 
no extremes of temperature to contend with, no diffi- 
culties are expected with expansion and contraction. 
The structure is free from vibration and even when the 
wharf is struck by ships when docking, no perceptible 
movement of the frame has been noticed. No broken 
welds have developed. 

The design and construction of this pier shed, which 
involved the use of 430 tons of rail and approximately 
6,000 lin. in. of welds, were carried out under the gen- 
eral supervision of H. F. Sharpley, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Central of Georgia, assisted by J. B. Mad- 
dock, engineer of bridges and buildings, and G. A. 
Belden, architect. The welding contractor on the job 
was G. C. Hunt & Co., welding engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 
All other work in connection with this project was done 
by company forces. 


Modern Interlocking at Syracuse 
(Continued from page 906) 


tive current from the rectifier output. This result is 
effected by a FG-104 phanotron tube which acts as a 
valve, allowing current to flow into the battery when the 
instantaneous value of the rectifier output exceeds the 
battery voltage. The low-voltage d-c. control circuits 
are normally fed from a group of five dry-plate rectifiers. 
Each track circuit is fed by a half-wave rectifier. 

In case the main incoming sources of a-c. to the signal 
station all fail, the a-c. load of the track circuits and con- 
trol circuits is switched automatically to the output of an 
inverted converter, rated at 700 volt-amp. This small 
machine is normally operated on a no-load output at 
about 3,700 r.p.m., being fed direct current from the 
mercury tube rectifier. In case the a-c. power goes off, 
a resonant relay releases to switch the feed for the track 
and control circuit rectifiers so as to be fed from the 
a-c. output of this small converter, the d-c. motor end of 
the machine being fed from the 110-volt storage battery. 
The action of the resonant relay and attendant circuit 
controller is so fast that this change-over is accomplished 
within three cycles, or in other words, % of a second. 
Therefore, the d-c. track relays or the d-c. control relays 
fed from rectifiers do not drop during this change-over. 
This resonant relay also acts as a low-voltage, cut-over 
control. If the 110-volt feed drops to approximately 90 
volts, the relay drops and functions as explained previ- 
ously. 

As an emergency supply for the a-c. signal lamp dis- 
tribution circuits, a motor-generator was provided. The 
a-c. alternator end of this machine, rated at 2.5 kv.a. at 
115 volts, is directly connected to a 5-hp. d-c. motor. 
When the main a-c. source of power is cut off, quick- 
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acting relays connect the 110 volts d-c. from the main 
battery to start and run this motor-generator to supp! 
115 volts a-c. for the signal lamps. This motor-genera- 
tor will start and attain speed so as to take on the loa 
in a period of about two seconds so that there is no per 
ceptible discontinuance of the signal aspects. In order to 
prevent excess brilliancy of the signal lamps at night, an 
arrangement is providel for dimming these lamps, th 
control being effected by small levers on the interlocki: 
machine. 

This interlocking was planned and installed by the sig 
nal department forces of the New York Central, Lines 
East, the majo. items of interlocking equipment being 
supplied on contract by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, and the special power supply apparatus was fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
fy December 5 totaled 744,957 cars, an increase of 

64,973 cars or 9.6 per cent above the figure for 
preceding week, an increase of 106,439 cars or 16.7 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding week in 1935, 
and 604 cars or one-tenth of 1 per cent above the cor- 
responding week in 1930. All commodity classifications 
except ore showed increases over the preceding week 
and all showed increases over last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 5, 1936 














Districts 1936 1935 1934 
PS Soc ealcnbematen sees nu aee~ 166,702 146,740 119,812 
Fe Oe ere 150,409 122,397 101,444 
POEMMEE cc cecccccveseeoneneecees 55,687 42,741 35,726 
OE OO CRETE OT ET 109,744 94,277 86,404 
EL Ee 86,290 76,036 67,914 
ee 115,066 100,477 89,554 
ee er ere 61,059 55,850 50,631 
Total Western Districts............. 262,415 232,363 208,099 
: me! err 744,957 638,518 551,485 
Commodiiies 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 36,267 30,996 28,530 
Be GUE anit bendhaknaswawwaaee% 17,851 15,154 20,201 
RE ealase chalet aiid alaceieu ae wis) daria o\elaar es 168,087 137,991 119,074 
NS can ate ain urd gin aig aeiauiersiacs 11,646 8,611 5,247 
WORE PHCGUAE siicscivncscccocses 33,734 29,565 20,569 
De nee a ptawewieadesmibnawwesewane 8,165 7,304 3,597 
DEED BAG Bes Sivicicnesace cesses 168,606 158,608 156,515 
ree 300,601 250,289 197,752 
re errr 744,957 638,518 551,485 
SE SD 6. galererecs edi ariemalennwe dee 679,984 571,878 488,185 
ES Peer reer ee 789,500 647,924 561,942 
8 ne ene ee eae 784,672 629,728 585,034 
ore 759,318 654,947 594,790 
Cumulative Total, 49 Weeks.... 34,032,646 29,820,130 29,291,876 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 
5 totaled 50,047, as compared with 44,921 in the forty- 
ninth week last year and 49,586 cars for the forty-eighth 
week this year, according to the weekly statement of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Received from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
ONO BNO 06k dks 6a Ve-wadienviceccc 50,047 27,612 
CUOMO SEL SOO. oon ce swinccecccccerenas 49,586 25,751 
SD Bei ID oa. aed 46.0 cs ace nvdloew.e 51,521 28.0094 
aS eee eee 44,921 22,152 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
RO SPU ci iucensbebwone cosas 2,344,259 1,154,008 
i ge =. . See eee 2,236,566 1,046,273 
December &, 1934 ......ccccccscsccccescces 2,206,235 1,041,406 























The Last of 20 Freight Cars— Bodies Destroyed, Trucks Loaded, Underframes Ready for Loading by Gantry Crane 


Pennsylvania Railroad Destroying 
32,000 Freight Cars 


Largest equipment-junking program on record increases 
operation of world’s largest railway scrap yard 


Part | 
HE Pennsylvania is now engaged in a freight car required at that time. It was, therefore, considered 
7 retirement program which is believed to be the larg- economical to retire approximately 32,000 freight cars 
est project of its kind attempted at one time. The of more or less obsolete design rather than incur a large 
program includes about 32,000 box, hopper and gondola expenditure for placing them in serviceable condition. 
cars, equal to about 13 per cent of the freight car These types of cars, moreover, were not suitable to meet 


equipment owned by the road, and, at its peak, was 
carried out at the rate of approximately 90 cars a day— 
22 at Terre Haute, Ind., 20 at Harrisburg, Pa., and 50 
a day at the company’s scrap and reclamation plant at 
Conway, Pa., near Pittsburgh. 

The equipment being dismantled is in addition to the 
normal scrapping of company service and revenue cars 
damaged beyond repair in service, and consists of all- 
steel and steel-underframe cars which have outlived 
their usefulness for present day service or cannot be 
repaired or modernized without unwarranted expendi- 
tures. The program includes many steel cars with sides 
rusted through, also hundreds of cars with arch bar 
trucks, which will be barred from interchange after 
1937, in accordance with rulings of the Association of 
‘\merican Railroads. 

Improvements made in recent years in the handling 
ef cars, by reason of changed terminal and operating 
conditions, will permit the movement of the 1929 vol- 
ume of business with a lesser number of cars than were 
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present day traffic requirements. It was also found ad- 
vantageous to undertake the destruction of these cars at 
this time because of the opportunity to co-ordinate the 
work with new equipment programs, an order: having 
been placed for 10,000 new freight cars. The increase 
in scrap prices and the recovery of considerable salvage 
for use in car repair work also contribute to the bene- 





Putting Condemned Cars on Spot—Removing Bodies From Trucks— 
Bodies in Place for Destruction 


ficial results from the undertaking under present condi- 
tions, 

Under the retirement plan, all cars subject to retire- 
ment are inspected when taken out of service for re- 
pairs, and if found unfit for repair are moved to the 
proper dismantling point where they are reduced to scrap 
by company forces working three shifts. About half 
the work is assigned to Conway because it is close to 
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one of the largest freight classification yards of t! 
railroad and has unusually extensive facilities for 
stages of the work, including the reconditioning of m 
terials suited for further use. 

This plant is the largest railway scrap handling poi: 
in the country and employs about 450 men for all pur- 
poses. It occupies 90 acres of land, measures a hal 
mile in length from end to end of crane runway and h: 
three gantry cranes as well as several locomotive cran 
The forward end of the truck yard, including abo: 
1,000 ft. of land under the crane, is being” used for ; 
car dismantling, with the exception of the truck di 
mantling which is performed at the opposite end. 

Condemned cars are brought to Conway in soli: 
trains of 100 cars and are switched into the yard ear! 
each morning in 50-car lots, containing 20 box, 10 go 
dola and 20 all-steel hopper cars. The box cars and 
gondolas are placed on two parallel tracks within tl 
craneway where the bodies can be removed by a gantr 
crane. One of these tracks is the outbound track for the 
scrap yard and the other is a stub-end track. The stec! 
cars are placed partly on this stub-end track and partly 
on an adjacent spur where they are handled by locomo- 
tive crane. 


Destroy 20 Hoppers a Day 


The first step in dismantling the cars is to remove the 
bodies from the trucks. Steel cars are simply discon- 
nected from the trucks and placed on the ground with- 
out preliminary stripping of reclaimable parts. They 
are then dismembered in accordance with printed sched- 
ules explaining with the aid of diagrams the manner in 
which the metal should be cut. All good angles, side 
and floor sheets are recovered for use in repairing other 
cars. The reclaimable materials also include good drop 
doors, rods and pipe and fittings, as well as the brake 
rigging, draft gears, couplers, grab irons and similar at- 
tachments. The rest of the car is reduced to scrap steel 
of charging box size or other marketable grades. This 
work is performed by 18 cutters divided into 4-men 
gangs, each equipped with an air hammer and oxy- 
acetylene torches. The trucks are loaded immediately 
into empty cars for shipment to the truck dismantling 
yard as called for. A gang of four laborers, working 
on the second shift with a locomotive crane, clears the 
car yard of the steel car scrap and reclaimable materi- 
als and prepares it for a repetition of operations on the 
following day. 


Fast Work on Box Cars 


Where cars with wood bodies are dismantled on the 
Pennsylvania, the bodies are sold or placed where the 
wood can be removed for fuel, if this is practicable; 
otherwise they are burned. The bodies to be burned, 
while still on their trucks, are first stripped of all at- 
tachments, this work being performed by a floating gang 
of four men who then return to other work in the recla- 
mation shop adjacent to the scrap yard. These men also 
cut holes in the roof and floor of each car through which 
to pass a cable, this being a safer way to move the bod- 
ies than to throw slings around the cars. The bodies are 
then lifted by a gantry crane and placed crosswise in the 
burning space between the craneways. Gondola bodies 
are piled in tiers of three between box car bodies to 1 
sure complete burning as well as to conserve space. Tlie 
box car bodies are then stripped of metal roofing and 
all trucks are loaded in cars marked for the truck-dis- 
mantling yard. Burning is performed by the night ganz. 
who also wet down the ashes and separate all rods at 
angle irons from the underframes. 

The location is alternated from one place to anoth«1 
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Top—Under A Traveling Gantry at Conway 


Botiom—Trucks and Couplers from  Dis- 


mantled Cars 


so that cars burned one day are cut up the next. This 
work is performed by 16 cutters working in two-man 
teams, and the underframes are reduced chiefly to metal 
of charging box size, with the exception of sections de- 
tached for further use, as outlined in standard instruc- 
tions explaining in detail where the cuts should be made 
on each type of car. Instructions governing the reduc- 
tion of the sides and underframes of gondola cars, for 
example, are as follows: 


Cut 28 stakes at side sills. 

Cut 56 bolts in 2 top angles. 

Cut 2 side angles into 60-in. lengths. 

Cut end sills from side sills. 

Cut end sills to length in center. 

Cut cover plate and center sills from end sills. 

Cut diagonal braces from sills and bolster. 

Cut or split cover plate entire length of car. 

Cut or split top and bottom bolster tie plates, including 16 
rivet heads, and remove side bearings and center plates. 

Cut 12 intermediate and wheel diaphragms from center and 
side sills. 

Cut cover plate and center sills at crossbearer. 

Cut crossbearers from center and side sills. 

Cut center sills from bolster. 


Cut off reservoir cylinder brackets from diaphragm and cyl- 
inder, 


Cut or split side and center sills to mill sizes. 

Cut bolsters from side and center sills. 

Cet 8 nailing sill supports from end sill and bolster. 
Cot 8 nailing sill supports from bolster. 


Air Hammers Cut Gas 


_ Pose connections for oxy-acetylene are provided at 
intervals of 35 ft.; and to further expedite the work and 
Insure complete cutting, the underframes are marked 
Whee they should be cut. A large reduction in the 
con: imption of gas is provided for by going over por- 
tion of the underframes with an air hammer to detach 
the ieavy layers of rust and also by requiring cutters 


to ue a hand hammer whenever they encounter heavy 
Tust 


while performing cutting operations. The destruc- 
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tion of underframes proceeds at the rate of about 2% 
underframes per man per shift and is completed during 


the first shift. A gantry crane equipped with a magnet 
picks up the metal where it lies and carries it to nearby 


1 


cars or to other sections of the scrap yard as directed. 
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Sorting and moving not completed during the day are 
performed by the night shift under flood lights so that 
the yard is completely cleared of all metal before the 
next day’s batch of cars arrives. 


100 Trucks Daily 


As the cars are destroyed and the ground cleared of 
material, the cars lose their identity, and all other work 
resulting from the dismantling is co-mingled with work 
performed at Conway or elsewhere on similar materials 
received from other sources. The Pennsylvania has a 
large wheel shop at Conway and also a truck assembly 
plant, and the dismantling of the trucks from the cars 
dismantled at Conway or cars dismantled at other points 
is governed to a large extent by the use of new trucks 
and wheels as well as by the rapidity with which 
old trucks can be dismantled. Trucks for cars, there- 
fore, may go direct to the truck dismantling yard or 
into storage. 

Truck dismantling is also a systematically organized 


operation, however, and is set up to handle 100 trucks 
a day. The trucks are placed upside down on a 600-ft. 
track where a gang of 20 men in two-man teams cut 
all bolts with torches and completely separate all parts. 
Since this track is not within reach of the gantry crane 
and does not produce a sufficient volume of scrap or 
reclaimable materials each day to load directly into cars, 
the arch bars, brake beams and spring planks are piled 
to one side and all small materials are sorted into con- 
tainers made of cut boilers which are placed on each side 
of the dismantling track. 

A locomotive crane places the containers under the 
gantry crane for disposition as scrap or for movement 
to the reclamation shop for inspection, further disman- 
tling or reconditioning. Reclaimable materials which re- 
ceive their final processing at Conway include brake 
beams and other brake rigging, couplers, bolsters and 
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journal bearings, while air brake materials and pipe fit- 
tings are shipped to Altoona. Journal-box packine js 
shipped to the Pitcairn shops at Pittsburgh for recla: yq- 
tion. Coil springs, journal wedges, draft gears, cic, 
which are repairable are held at Conway subject to 
spection and ultimate disposition as good material 01 
scrap. 


in- 
as 


High Dock for Underframes 


Opportunity to improve on the dismantling operations 
is constantly being studied, and, at present, a steel scaf- 
fold has been completed at Conway for handling 24 
car underframes a day, to reduce the cost of dismantling 
gondola cars. The scaffold consists of an assembly of 
columns and overhead girders made by welding together 
sections of steel from old cars and bridges to form an 
elevated grid on which four underframes can be placed 
end to end at one time and cut up so that the scrap will 
fall directly into cars spotted on a track below. The gas 
for burning is piped through overhead outlets, and walks 





are built for the safety of the burners. This arrange- 
ment will save about 12 hours on the time of cranes 
otherwise required to handle underframe scrap. A sim- 
ilar framework is being erected at Terre Haute. 


Watch Costs 


By time studies and close supervision, the details ot 
the operations are watched closely, both to regulate the 
payroll cost of the scrap plant and to insure a profitable 
return on the work. All car dismantling, as well as the 
scrap handling and reclamation, is carried out under the 
direction of mechanical department officers and supet- 
visors who have the responsibility of maintaining rolling 
stock under monthly expense budgets which are influ- 
enced so substantially by credits or debits growing out 
of the handling of scrap as to foster an acute interest 
in the question of scrap costs for both material and labor. 
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All weighing in and out of the yard is performed by an 
employee of the reclamation plant, and a representative 
of the accounting department is stationed at the plant to 
prepare all cost records. The separation of scrap into 
marketable grades and the volume of salvage permissible 
are determined only after consultation with and are 
policed by the purchasing and stores department which 
sells the scrap and is principally responsible for keeping 
the volume of unapplied materials at a practical minimum. 
The practice of furnishing the plant foreman with 
shipping instructions which show the sale price of each 
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class of scrap is also regarded as an aid to efficient admin- 
istration of the enterprise. 

The plant at Conway is operated under the direction of 
M. R. Reed, general superintendent of motive power, 
Central Region, J. B. Diven, superintendent of motive 
power, Eastern Ohio division, and H. B. Chaffin, master 
mechanic, Eastern division, and is under the immediate 
charge of J. W. Bukey, foreman, co-operating with C. B. 
Hall, manager, Pennsylvania stores. 

(The second and concluding installment will appear 
in an early issue.) 


Finance Hearings a Lively Show 


Wheeler keeps center of stage at 


Ml . . ) . . . 
objective Inquiry, using witnesses 


only insofar as they corroborate him 


EARINGS before a sub-committee of the Senate 
on committee on interstate commerce in connection 

with its investigation of railroad finance were 
continued this week with further evidence regarding 
financial transactions of the various Van Sweringen 
companies. 

As was the case during the first week the hearing was 
conducted largely as stage setting for testimony by Chair- 
man Wheeler, from records gathered by the committee’s 
investigators, including many statements condemning the 
practices dealt with, while the witnesses who had been 
subpoenaed were called on to confirm or supplement 
them, or often to state facts from memory to be covered 
later by detailed correspondence or records in possession 
of the committee. 

On December 15 Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was called ta 
express his views as to the accounting and financial sig: 
nificance of certain facts which had been presented re- 
garding a contract made by the Missouri Pacific for the 
purchase of terminal properties from Terminal Shares, 
Inc., one of the Van Sweringen companies, regarding 
which he said, as Senator Wheeler had charged, that the 
Missouri Pacific accounting had presented a “false rec- 
ord,” and which he criticized in other respects. “The 
transaction, considering its entire history,’ he said, “is 
an illustration of what may be accomplished through 
the excessively loose and indefensible practices in which 
we indulge in this country in the creation of corpora- 
tions. The Van Sweringens created corporations at 
will for any desired purpose and gave birth to a multi- 
tude of them. The subject is too large for me to at- 
tempt any adequate discussion of it at this time, but I 
suggest that it is worthy of very careful consideration in 
connection with the investigation.” 

The commission has showed its interest in the pro- 
ceedings in a letter to Senator Wheeler in which Chair- 
mean Mahaffie said he understood that the hearing was 
“developing information with reference to the actual 
control of railroads in the so-called Alleghany system, 
derived from sources which have not been available to 
this commission,” and asked that the commission be 
furnished with a transcript of the hearing as soon as it 
was available. 

_oome of the facts brought out may aid the commis- 
sicn further in its determination as to whether the ac- 
quisitions by the Midamerica Corporation constituted a 
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new control of the railroads that would bring that com- 
pany within its jurisdiction. 

For the benefit of newspaper men Senator Wheeler 
has been drawing “lessons” from the testimony to in- 
dicate the need for legislation to abolish railroad holding 
companies and make it impossible to use them to facil- 
itate the acquisition of control over large properties with 
small investments. He also commented on testimony as 
to the use of “nominees” by the banks to hold railroad 
securities, saying that this prevented the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from ascertaining the actual 
control from the reports made to it of the largest stock- 
holders. 

On December 10 John P. Murphy, secretary of the 
Alleghany Corporation, was questioned at length as to 
the functions of the numerous companies which it con- 
trols. He was also questioned as to the purchase of cer- 
tain terminal property at Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo. for about $20,000,000 in 1930, which he said the 
Van Sweringen interests were desirous of acquiring for 
the use of the Missouri Pacific. He said it was pur- 
chased from the Armour and Swift interests in the name 
of the Geneva Corporation instead of direct by the Alle- 
ghany Corporation, because the latter was then buying 
Missouri Pacific stock and did not want its interest in 
the Missouri Pacific known. Later the property was 
assigned to Terminal Shares, Inc., and then transferred 
to the Missouri Pacific. 


Financing of the Alleghany Corporation 


W. C. Potter, chairman of the board of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, was recalled for further questioning 
regarding the flotation by the Morgan firm and the 
Guaranty Company of bonds, preferred stock, and com- 
mon stock of the Alleghany Corporation, and as to the 
profits made by the bankers. It was brought out that 
much of the common stock was held by the bankers or 
privately sold at $20 a share while it was offered to the 
public at $24. Senator Wheeler said this was the same 
stock that was purchased by Midamerica at 14 cents a 
share, in 1935, and referred to it as “wildcat.” Mr. 
Potter denied that it was in that class and said the Van 
Sweringens had acquired 2,250,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock and in payment delivered securities of over 
$45,000,000 market value. 

Senator Wheeler kept referring to the “unlimited” 
borrowing power of the Alleghany Corporation under 
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its charter but when Mr. Murphy was recalled on Mon- 
day he showed that the company’s articles of incorpora- 
tion provided for a limitation of its capital indebtedness 
to 60 per cent of the value of its assets. Mr. Potter 
said that the idea of the Van Sweringens was to build 
a great railroad system and that the bankers gave them 
a great deal of latitude because they had a great deal 
of confidence in them. When Senator Wheeler said 
that “things had been going on in the Van Sweringen 
railroad empire that ought not to be permitted,” Mr. 
Potter said that if things were as the Senator had de- 
scribed them he would agree with him but on Monday 
he returned with a prepared statement to show that the 
Senator had not had a correct understanding of certain 
transactions. 

Senator Wheeler insisted that the corporation had ex- 
ceeded its borrowing capacity in 1930 when $10,500,000 
additional was needed to complete payments on the ter- 
minal properties and arrangements were made with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., whereby the latter purchased that amount 
of Missouri Pacific convertible 5% per cent bonds at 
par from the Alleghany and gave it an option, running 
to April 16, 1931, to repurchase the bonds at the same 
figure. At the time of the purchase the bonds were 
selling at 10514 but the Alleghany Corporation was un- 
able to repurchase the bonds and the price fell so that 
the Morgan firm and the Guaranty Company, which par- 
ticipated to the extent of $3,000,000, faced a substantial 
loss. There was some argument as to whether this con- 
stituted a loan and Senator Wheeler produced bank 
memoranda in which it was stated that Messrs. Van 
Sweringen conceded that it was intended to be in the 
nature of a bank loan and that it was not contemplated 
that the banks should incur any loss in connection 
with it. 

On Monday Mr. Potter returned to the stand with a 
statement he had prepared in an effort to give some 
direct testimony as to the facts in regard to the financing 
and the part that the Guaranty Company had in it, “so as 
to show that it differed fundamentaily from the kind of 
situation which we were discussing on Thursday.” He 
also sought to emphasize that the Van Sweringens had 
been trying to assemble a group of railroads in accord- 
ance with the consolidation policy adopted by Congress 
in 1920 and pointed out that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1932, after having on several occasions 
partially approved and partly denied various applications 
filed with it by the Van Sweringen railroads, had finally 
adopted for Eastern territory, in its official consolidation 
plan, the grouping that the Van Sweringens “through 
a decade of intensive work had been struggling to as- 
semble.” 


Statement By W. C. Potter 


“As you stated at the hearing,’ Mr. Potter said, 
“Guaranty Company of New York participated in the 
sale to the public of Alleghany Corporation securities 
as follows: $85,000,000 of 5 per cent convertible col- 
lateral trust bonds, $62,500,000 cumulative 5% per 
cent preferred stock with warrants to buy common 
stock attached and 500,000 shares of common stock at 
$24 a share, or $12,000,000. As indicated in the record 
this makes a total of $159,500,000, or $147,500,000 ex- 
clusive of the common stock. 

“Tt is important to consider the three classes of se- 
curities separately. The $85,000,000 of bonds were in 
three issues. The Guaranty Trust Company was trustee 
under each issue, which was secured by the deposit of 
specifically described collateral worth at least $150 for 
each $100 of bonds. The collateral consisted as a whole 
of stock directly or indirectly representing substantial 
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interests, if not control, of the important railroad s 
tems which came to be known as the Van Swerineg.. 
railroads. Under the terms of the trust if the corpo: 
tion failed to maintain this ratio of $150 to $100 it cou | 
neither declare dividends nor borrow except for ci 
rent needs; and in addition the trustee was empower 
to collect and hold for the bondholders all income fro) 
the collateral and also to vote the pledged stock. At tie 
time of each of the three bond issues the assets of te 
corporation at current values were worth approximate iy 
three times the debt outstanding at the time of issue. — 

“We believed the bonds represented a sound inve::- 
ment. The record of the last six years demonstrates 
that this belief was well founded. Despite the greatest 
depression in the world’s history, which has particular! 
affected railroads, two out of the three issues have con- 
tinually paid their interest and are now selling at ap- 
proximately the issue price. The third issue, where pay- 
ment of interest in cash was suspended, is showing deii- 
nite recovery. Taken as a whole the collateral for the 
three issues on November 2, 1936, was valued at $143.- 
384,066, or nearly double the $77,791,000 of bonds out- 
standing. 

“The Guaranty Company participated in the sale of 
$62,500,000 5% per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
With this stock every purchaser received warrants to 
purchase common stock at $30 a share in the case of the 
first two issues and at $40 a share in the case of the 
last issue. Stock is not a debt but a share in the 
ownership. If things go badly, the bondholder must be 
paid before there is anything for the stockholder. 

“The charter of Alleghany protected the preferred 
stock by providing that after the first issue of $25,000.- 
000, no more preferred could be issued nor more debt 
created unless the corporation had assets of a value of at 
least $100 for each $60 of debt and preferred. These 
clauses were inserted at the instance of the Guaranty 
Company as a protection to the preferred stock which 
it sold. The valuation of the assets for this purpose re- 
quired approval of an officer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“We did not foresee the depth of the depression nor the 
decline in values, particularly of railroad securities. 
However, even after the depression the assets of Alle- 
ghany had a value at last appraisal on November 2 equal 
to par for the bonds and over $88 a share for the pre- 
ferred stock. 

“The Guaranty Company also offered to the public 
500,000 shares of common stock for $12,000,000 as 
compared with $85,000,000 of bonds and $62,500,000 of 
preferred stock. This was not all the common stock 
sold by the Alleghany Corporation. The Van Swer- 
ingens acquired 2,250,000 shares and, in payment, de- 
livered securities of over $45,000,000 market value. In 
addition to the 500,000 shares of common which Guar- 
anty Company purchased from J. P. Morgan & Co, and 
sold to the public J. P. Morgan & Co. purchased from 
Alleghany another 750,000 shares which they retained or 
sold privately at $20 a share. The common stock was 
not sold to an unwilling public by high pressure sales- 
manship. The Van Sweringens invested the greater part 
of their fortunes in it. The stock immediately rose in 
the market to the 30’s and eventually to the 50’s. It 
represented frankly an opportunity to join with the 
Van Sweringens in their railroad enterprises, with the 
opportunity for profit and a corresponding risk of loss. 

“Some of the questions suggested that under its 
charter the Alleghany Corporation was given power to 
do too many things, among others, ‘to borrow or ra‘se 
money without limit’ and to acquire securities of ony 
corporation, domestic or foreign, or of the United States, 
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or any state, territory, or dependency of the United 


States or of any foreign government. It is important 
to know that the same instrument from which these pro- 
visions were quoted contains other provisions of a re- 
strictive character, and that there were other definite 
restrictions in the indentures relating to the bonds, copies 
of which are in the possession of the committee. As 
to wide powers, it is common practice in the case of 
modern corporations to give them the widest powers. 

“The Alleghany Corporation was designed primarily 
as a means of bringing about consolidation of the eastern 
railroads in which the Van Sweringen’s were interested. 
These roads included all the so-called Van Sweringen 
Railroads, with the exception of the Missouri Pacific, 
which was purchased by the Van Sweringens to give 
Alleghany a diversification of earnings. In the light 
of hindsight, I believe the Missouri Pacific purchase was 
a mistake of judgment. But the main purpose of Alle- 
ghany remained the consolidation of the eastern roads. 

“The activities of the Van Sweringen’s in connection 
with the eastern railroads were founded on the policy 
favoring consolidations of railroads into a few great 
systems that was declared by Congress in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. This consolidation policy origi- 
nated in Congress. After prolonged hearings, it re- 
ceived the endorsement of this committee and it became 
law with the signature of President Wilson. The desir- 
ability of railroad consolidations was repeatedly pointed 
out by each successive President, including President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The consolidations that the law 
envisaged were to be voluntary, initiated by the railroads, 
but in harmony with the ultimate views of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Messrs. O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen rapidly became, in the early ’20’s, con- 
spicuous figures in working for a realignment of rail- 
roads in the Eastern area. In 1932 the Commission in 
its official consolidation plan adopted the grouping that 
the Van Sweringens through a decade of intensive work 
had been struggling to assemble.” 

Mr. Potter also said that the stock pledged by the 
Alleghany Corporation with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany was placed in the names of nominees because re- 
quirements as to delivery and exchange necessitated that 
it be done. This practice, however, he said, did not at 
all result in concealment of real ownership of that stock 
by Alleghany or of the fact that it was held in pledge by 
the Guaranty Trust Company. The publicity, both as to 
Alleghany’s ownership and the holding of that stock by 
the Guaranty Trust Company, as pledgee, was wide- 
spread. 

Senator Wheeler objected to the implication that the 
government was responsible for much that had been 
done, saying that the Van Sweringens had not been pro- 
ceeding according to the policy of Congress and that 
holding companies had been used to defeat the policy. 
Mr. Potter said that he was no champion of holding 
companies but that they were frequently useful to ac- 
complish something that is to be done. ‘Perhaps they 
were trying to accomplish the same ends in a different 
way,” he said. He agreed that they had created a “very 
complicated situation.” Senator Wheeler also pointed 
out that the Van Sweringens had used money borrowed 
throuvh the Alleghany Corporation to purchase stock of 
the \ issouri Pacific. 

It was brought out that from May, 1931, to May, 
1935, the Van Sweringens had made no cash payments 
for i'terest on the loans of $39,500,000 from the banks 
but \'r, Potter said they had given notes. 

On December 14 Senator Wheeler brought up again 
the “ibject of the purchase of the ‘terminal property, 
which was later sold to the Missouri Pacific. He con- 
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tended that the sale was in violation of the Clayton law 
and also of a Missouri statute because it had been ac- 
complished without authorization from the Missouri 
commission. Mr. Murphy said the statute was not ap- 


plicable to a transaction accomplished outside of the 
state. 


Sale Of Terminal Property To Missouri Pacific 


All of Tuesday’s session was devoted to a discussion 
of details of the Missouri Pacific’s accounting for pay- 
ments of $3,200,000 to Terminal Shares on account of 
its contract to purchase the terminal properties, subject 
to I. C. C. approval as to the acquisition of certain rail- 
road properties included. The records produced showed 
that although this money was disbursed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company to Terminal Shares for its own pur- 
poses and for. the purposes of the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion, the Missouri Pacific had carried it on its books 
as “current assets-special deposits.” When Mr. Potter 
said he did not know about it, Max Lowenthal, counsel 
for the committee, read into the record transcripts from 
the journal entries covering the accounting in detail. 
William Wyer, secretary and treasurer of the Missouri 
Pacific, was asked to state that the amounts had been so 
reported, which he did, but was not given an opportunity 
for any explanation. 

Senator Wheeler then called Commissioner Eastman, 
who said he had been given an opportunity to review 
the records of the committee bearing on the transaction. 
He read a statement reviewing the various details, in- 
cluding the following: 


Eastman Finds Incorrect Accounting 


It should be noted that these contracts between the Missouri 
Pacific and Terminal Shares, Inc., were made by companies 


. which were under common control. It should also be noted that 


while the original contract to purchase the securities from the 
packers was made prior to the stock market crash of 1929, these 
later intercompany contracts were made at the end of 1930, when 
the prices of securities generally had fallen greatly. Neverthe- 
less, the Missouri Pacific was obligated by the contracts to shoul- 
der the full financial burden of the amount which it was agreed 
to pay the packers in 1929, and which they later received. 

Summing up the contracts, they were a means of shifting this 
burden in full to the Missouri Pacific, ostensibly through sales 
of the securities to it but without certainty that the commission 
would permit such sales. They were so drawn that if the com- 
mission refused the necessary authority, nevertheless the Mis- 
souri Pacific was left holding the bag and in a position where 
it must protect Terminal Shares, Inc., from any loss. 

I come, now, to the matter of accounting. As I have ex- 
plained, the full amount involved was $20,334,264, but with re- 
spect to the liability of the Missouri Pacific it was divided, in 
effect, into two items, $15,965,201 and $4,369,063. To the extent 
that the Missouri Pacific was financially responsible, Terminal 
Shares, Inc., was certain to get the first of these amounts, plus 
interest from the date of the contracts. It was not so certain 
to get the second of these amounts, for it could rely upon the 
guaranty of the Missouri Pacific only in the event that the latter 
was unable to purchase the securities of the North Kansas City 
Bridge and Railroad Company and the land company securities 
On its books Terminal Shares set up the $15,965,021 as an ac- 
count receivable, and it accrued interest thereon. As the quar- 
terly payments of $400,000 each were deposited to its credit by 
the Missouri Pacific, it took these amounts and applied them 
partly to accrued interest and partly to principal. This was, I 
believe, correct accounting. 

The Missouri Pacific did not set up the $15,965,021 as an ac- 
count payable (nor as any kind of a liability), nor did it accrue 
against its income account any interest thereon. It accounted 
only for its quarterly payments of $400,000, the total of which 
finally aggregated $3,200,000, and it set these amounts up among 
its current assets as “Special Deposits.” Under no sound theory 
could these amounts be regarded as such “Special Deposits.” 
They were deposited to the credit of Terminal Shares, Inc., and 
were at once taken and used by it. The accounting resulted in 
a false statement of the Missouri Pacific’s current asset posi- 
tion. When the Bureau of Accounts of the Commission later 
examined the books of the Missouri Pacific, it required these 
amounts to be transferred to “Other Unadjusted Debits.” This 
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was correct accounting, if the payments were to be regarded as 
made on account of a contingent liability for a purchase which 
might or might not be made, and which liability would not be 
definitely created unless the purchase were made. On this theory, 
the payments were made, like option payments, to secure the 
right to purchase in the event of a certain contingency, and 
upon definite disappearance of this right they would have been 
written off as a loss. 

Upon their faces, the contracts were capable of such a con- 
struction. The Bureau of Accounts, however, had no means of 
knowing of the legal opinion which had been given to the 
Guaranty Trust Company or of how the results of the contract 
had been accounted for by Terminal Shares, Inc., or of what 
had been done with the cash by the latter. As a matter of fact, 
so far as the $15,965,021 and yearly interest thereon were con- 
cerned, the Missouri Pacific’s liability was not contingent but 
definite and direct, apart from the possibility of having violated 
the Clayton Act or other law. The right to purchase was con- 
tingent upon action by the Commission, but not the liability for 
the purchase price. The $15,965,201 should, I believe, have been 
set up on its books as a deferred liability, to be redced as pay- 
ments of this principal amount were made; interest on this 
amount, to the extent that the purchase price remained unpaid, 
should have been accrued each year against the income of the 
Missouri Pacific; the quarterly payments should have been ap- 
plied in part to the payment of this interest and in part to the 
reduction of the deferred liability ; and in the assets, under “Other 
Deferred Assets,” a balancing item of $15,965,201 should have 
been set up, to be transferred to “Investments in Affiliated Com- 
panies” when the purchases were consummated. The contingent 
liability with respect to the other item of $4,369,063 should 
have been fully explained in a note to the balance sheet in the 
annua! report to the Commission. 

The accounting by the Missouri Pacific which I have thus 
outlined would have been the appropriate obverse of the ac- 
tual accounting of Terminal Shares, Inc. The result of the in- 
correct accounting was that the Missouri Pacific presented a 
false record of its current assets, of its liabilities, and of its 
income account. It was enabled to make this false showing to 
its advantage at a time when it was in great financial peril. On 
the other hand, Terminal Shares, Inc., by correct accounting, 
was able to make a showing likewise to its advantage. 

So much for accounting. You have also asked me to comment 
on the financial aspects of the transaction. The transaction was 
of such a nature at to defeat, in certain respects, the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over the acquisition of control of one rail- 
road company by another. These contracts between the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Terminal Shares, Inc. were so arranged that 
the Commission could prevent the acquisition, if evidence war- 
ranted such action, but could not in practical effect, either in 
that event or if it approved the acquisition, extricate the Mis- 
souri Pacific from full liability for the purchase price. In other 
words, the Missouri Pacific was by the contracts made finan- 
cially responsible to Terminal Shares, Inc. for the amount of 
the purchase price. 

There have been other instances of such contracts, and they 
seem to be growing in favor. In my judgment, they are con- 
trary to the public interest and should be prohibited by law. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Eastman’s statement Senator 
Wheeler declared the hearing adjourned until the follow- 
ing day at an hour earlier than the usual adjournment. 
P. J. Mulligan, of counsel for the Missouri Pacific, pro- 
tested, saying he hoped that the inquiry would at least 
permit an opportunity for witnesses who had _ been 
subpoenaed to make an explanation, as there were two 
present who could testify that the accounting was correct. 
Senator Wheeler said that Mr. Wyer and F. P. Johnson, 
chief financial and accounting officer of the Missouri 
Pacific would be called later but that he did not propose 
to be told when. Mr. Mulligan said it was unfortunate 
that the testimony should be broadcast without an oppor- 
tunity for explanation and that Mr. Eastman had stated 
that he was neither an accountant nor a financier. 

On December 16 Mr. Johnson was allowed to 
explain the theory on which he had accounted for the 
payments as special deposits, under the commission’s 
accounting rules which include under that head “funds 
specially deposited for payment of debts,” or “other de- 
posits of a special nature.’ He pointed out that the 
Terminals Shares contracts were rather unwieldy and 
hard to understand and when the matter was first pre- 
sented to him he pointed out to the law department 
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the advisability of obtaining the approval of the com- 
mission for the acquisitions because in the absence of 
such approval he could not set up on the books the 
securities purchased or the property acquired. When 
the first payment of $400,000 was made it was necessary 
to put it on the books somewhere and, thinking the 
matter would soon be settled, he put it in as “un- 
authorized work.” However, after $800,000 had been 
paid and there did not seem to be any possibility of an 
early decision from the commission because the ap- 
plications had not been filed he placed it under the 
head of “special deposits,” saying he had exercised his 
own judgment, just as Mr. Eastman had. He also 
pointed out that Mr. Eastman had outlined only a 
temporary method of accounting. In May, 1933, the 
director of accounts of the commission had questioned 
the accounting and after being furnished with copies of 
the contracts had instructed that the payments should 
be included in “other unadjusted accounts.” 

Mr. Johnson said that if he had known as much as 
he had since learned, that the payments were im- 
mediately disbursed by the banks to the Terminal Shares 
and Alleghany companies, and accounted for on their 
books partly as interest income, he would not have 
carried the item as a special deposit. Senator Wheeler 
produced a copy of a memorandum signed by Mr. Wyer 
saying that Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the 
Missouri Pacific, believed the payments should be 
shown as special deposits, final adjustment as between 
interest and principal to be made when the properties 
were definitely acquired. It was stated that Mr. John- 
son had been so advised by telephone. Mr. Johnson said 
that it was merely good advice to him and that the 
responsibility was his. 

Senator Wheeler said he appreciated the difficulty an 
accountant might have had “in getting the facts out of 
that crowd in Cleveland” and kept repeating that the Van 
Sweringens and the lawyers must have known that the 
books of the Terminal Shares and the Alleghany com- 
panies were showing income received which the Missouri 
Pacific books did not show as having been paid. When 
he emphasized that ihe Van Sweringens and the same 
law firm were acting for both buyer and seller, Thomas 
H. Jones, of the law firm of Tolles, Hogsett & Ginn, 
denied that the firm had acted for the Missouri Pacific 
in the transaction, saying the Missouri Pacific had its 
own law department. Senator Wheeler said the facts 
and the record spoke for themselves so loudly that the 
denial would not be heard but Mr. Jones retorted that 
“the Senator speaks more loudly than the facts.” 

Mr. Johnson said that after Judge Faris had ordered 
the trustee to try to have the contracts set aside and to 
recover the money paid he was of the opinion that his 
accounting was “not so bad,” and that “the statements 
made yesterday were unjust at least to my company. 
“T understand,” he said “that lawyers don’t always agree 
and you cannot expect accountants to.” Senator Wheeler 
insisted that he should have set up the entire amount as 
a liability without waiting for the commission to act but 
Mr. Johnson said the exact amount could not be de- 
termined in advance. 

Mr. Wyer asked for about 20 minutes in which to 
make his statement but Senator Wheeler asked so many 
questions while he was reading it and disputed so many 
of the statements that it took nearly two hours. He told 
of having been advised by Mr. Johnson that the first pay 
ment was being recorded as “unauthorized work’ an 
then taking up the matter with D. S. Barrett, assistant 
to O. P. Van Sweringen, and with Mr. Fitzpatrick, who 
had suggested that he take it up with E. M. Thomas, 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Thomas 
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showed him where the C. & O. had reported similar items 
as special deposits and said that in his opinion that was 
the proper place to carry the item, Mr. Fitzpatrick con- 
Se and he then expressed the same opinion to Mr. 

ohnson. The payment to the bank, he said, did not 
alter the fact that the Missouri Pacific had made an in- 
stalment payment on these contracts and was entitled to a 
credit in the amount paid in the final adjustment of the 
purchase price. There was never any question in his 
mind, he said, as to the correctness of the accounting 
until a conversation he had with Commissioner Mahaffie 
in December, 1932, when he questioned the propriety of 
the account but Mr. Wyer thought he had convinced the 
commissioner it was correct. He said it was no conceal- 
ment of the facts and had appeared in the press over a 
long period of time. Subsequently the Bureau of Ac- 
counts corresponded with Mr. Johnson and after con- 
sidering the matter for practically a year suggested that 
the amount be transferred to “other deferred assets,” 
which still did not change the showing of the item as an 
asset of the Missouri Pacific. ‘Railroads under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission accounting rules,” he 
added, “are permitted to show as the cost of their in- 
vestments in securities of other companies interest paid 
in connection with a purchase contract up until the date 
when the purchase is completed.” 


Diesel Conversion 


of Gasoline Rail Car 


N INTERESTING conversion of a Brill model 75 
A gasoline-powered rail car to Diesel power is that 
of an installation recently made for the United 
Fruit Company for service in Cuba. The car on which 
this installation was made is one which has been in serv- 





Cummins 150-hp. Diesel Engine Installed in Brill Model 75 Rail Car to Replace a Gasoline Engine 
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ice for several years on a railroad in the United States. 
rhis particular car has a total length over the end sills 


of 55 ft. and a total weight of 61,500 Ib. As originall 
built it was equipped with a Winton six-cylinder fou: 
cycle gasoline engine devolping 190 hp. at 1,300 r.p.m 
The transmission is of the mechanical type having five 
speeds forward and in reverse. The job of converti1 
this car to Diesel power involved the replacement of 
gasoline engine by a Cummins Engine Company’s model 
HB-6, six-cylinder four-cycle Diesel engine developing 
150 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. With the Diesel engine the re- 
equipped car weighs 60,200 lb. and is designed to be 
operated, when necessary, with a trailer weighing 50, 
000 lb. The mechanical transmission is retained; the 
Diesel engine being connected in the same manner as th 
original gasoline engine. 


The Diesel Engine 


The engine with which this converted car is equipp 
is one which has been especially designed for transporta- 
tion service. It has a piston displacement of 670 cu 
is of the overhead valve type and is equip ped with a 
fuel distribution and injection system of especial interest. 

The crankcase and cylinders are cast en bloc with re- 
movable cylinder liners. The cylinder heads are cast 
in pairs. The pistons are of chrome-nickel furnace iron 
having full-floating piston pins and four piston rings 
The crankshaft, 4%4 in. in diameter, is of chrome-nickel- 
molybdenum steel and is mounted in seven main bearings 
The connecting rods, 12 in. center to center, have re- 
movable bearings 3% in. diameter by 23% in. long 

In the Cummins fuel distribution system a gear pump 
draws the fuel from the supply tank, passes it through 
the filter and delivers it to the fuel distributor pump 
which operates against a low-pressure because the injec- 
tion pressure is developed by the cam-operated iui r 
in each injector. The fuel is metered by a single-plunger 
pump which measures the fuel charges for all th 
ders. Once measured, these charges are distributed, each 
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to the proper cylinder, by a revolving distributor disc. 
The amount of fuel oil which is delivered to an injector 
is determined by the length of the stroke of the single- 
plunger pump. Any wear in this pump affects all 
cylinders alike and does not unbalance the engine. 

In the Cummins injector nozzle the fuel charge is 
held suspended in a small cup, resembling a cone-shaped 
thimble. Through the holes in the bottom of this cup 
the air in the combustion chamber passes up through the 
fuel as the injector plunger rises during the compression 
stroke. A small quantity of hot air is thus mixed with 
the liquid fuel charge, changing it to a gaseous mixture 


Communications . 


Education of Staff a 
Vital Need on the Railroads 


To THE EpiTor: 

I have noticed within the past few months that your paper 
has published a number of articles dealing with the educational 
activities of various railroads, the purpose of which, is to im- 
prove the background of their personnel. This is a step in the 
right di. ection. 

With keen competition on every hand we cannot stand still, 
but must press forward or be driven back. To go forward we 
must not only furnish better service at lower costs, but also avail 
ourselves of every modern improvement; and in any improve- 
ment program railroad personnel should not be overlooked. The 
time has passed when railroads can afford to have a large por- 
tion of their employees unthinking cogs in the transportation 
machine. 


IvoryYDALE, Onto. 


Expert Analysis the Need of the Day 


The special opportunity for the railroad man today is in the 
very disorder of the world about him. At no time has the world 
of economics been so fascinating a laboratory for thoughtful 
men. Never before have our arteries of communication been 
so open to analysis. And the railroads which form the very 
foundation of our system of communication, as well as the most 
important single element in our social and economic life will 
welcome expert analysis in all departments. Educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the rail carriers should assist the young 
men, the ones who will have to solve the transportation prob- 
lems of tomorrow, to analyze the railroad situation in a more 
satisfactory and intelligent manner, so necessary if we are to 
remain a private business enterprise. 

The solving of these problems in a satisfactory manner re- 
quires three things, knowledge, vision, and courage. Vision sug- 
gests and beckons; knowledge decides and directs; courage ex- 
ecutes. The determining and most important factor of the three 
is knowledge. Vision and courage are inborn, but knowledge 
comes only through acquirement. 

One plan which should make for a more intelligent and a 
better average type employee would be for the carriers to pro- 
vide financial assistance to those showing an aptitude for the 
work, and who desire to enroll in approved educational institu- 
tions for evening courses which will better fit them for their 
work. This m sht take the form of a partial refund upon suc- 
cessful completion of the work, and would be limited to courses 
of value, and only to those employees who will make the most 
of the opportunity. 

Under this plan a survey would be made, and all department 
heads furnished a list of rules and regulations, and also a list 
of approved institutions offering evening courses in residence. 
The department head would be the final judge in the matter of 
selecting -those employees entitled to the privilege. 

According to a survey made by the Industrial Section of 
Princeton University, some of the companies having educational 
refund plans for their employees are: Consolidated Gas Electric 
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too rich to burn in the injector chamber. At the mor ent 
of injection the cam-operated plunger is depressed, {. re- 
ing the gasified fuel charge directly into the cyli: der 
through the several openings in the injector nozzle. S ice 
a rich gas and not a liquid is being injected, rapid bi rn- 
ing is assured, as all that is then necessary to assure in- 
stant ignition and smooth burning is the additi:-nal 
oxygen contained in the compressed air already pre ent 
on top of the piston in the cylinder. 

This converted rail car is designed to maintain an 
operating speed of 15 m.p.h. on a 1.5 grade with car and 
trailer fully loaded. 


Light & Power of Baltimore, Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., Philadelphia Electric Company, Public Service 
Company of New Jersey, Socony Vacuum Company, New York, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and New York, and the 
Tide Water Oil Company, New York. 


“Money Well Spent” 


The following statements are from companies with compara- 
tively long experience with such plans: 

“There is considerable evidence that employees who have 
completed courses under the plan have improved their own 
status and have increased their value to the corporation. All 
in all, our experience has been satisfactory and we feel it is 
money well spent. 

“We feel that our experience with the plan’ justifies its con- 
tinuance and in many ways supplements our own company train- 
ing work. The majority of employees remain with the com- 
pany, and undoubtedly these outside courses have been the means 
of developing executive and technical ability.” 

Co-operation between the railroads and the many excellent 
schools offering traffic, transportation and other courses of value 
in residence, at night, should prove profitable to the carriers. 
The writer made a survey of evening courses offered by leading 
universities in such railroad centers as New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. Among courses they give which would 
prove of value to railroad employees are: Traffic Management, 
Transportation Economics, Public Speaking, Purchasing, Busi- 
ness Psychology, Human Relations, Accounting, Business Writ- 
ing, Economics and Salesmanship. There are also a number of 
technical courses offered in the evenings. 

The present need is not for outside experts, but for alert, 
practical railroad men with a full vision of their opportunities 
and responsibilities. The industry is blessed with a number of 
talented and versatile young men, who, with the proper assis- 
tance and encouragement might surprise managements with their 
capabilities. 

E. J. DENNED\ 


Office of Division Storekeeper, B. & O. 


Which One Is Right? 


To THE EpiTor: 

May I, in this way, express the hope that you may call the 
bluff of one Alexander Wilder, whose rantings on railroad 
service found space on page 766, your issue of November 21 
and ask him for details of just a few of the ‘innumerable in- 
cidents’ in which the ‘comfort, speed and service to which I 
feel and know my money entitles me,’ were not forthcoming in 
his extensive travels. 

I too travel, not commuting 5000 miles a year, but in long 
distance trips aggregating ten or twenty times five thousand 
miles, and have never yet failed to get on any American rail- 
road the comfort, speed and service to which I felt my money 
entitled me; the difference in our perspective may be explained 
by the fact that I have no gall bladder disorder. 

E. McBru 


TopeKA, Kansas 
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Industrial Mobilization 
Plan and the Railroads 


Would operate under “own leaders” 
as directed by Administrator 
of War Resources 


Legislation providing for an Industrial 
Mobilization Plan for use in the event of 
a war has been proposed in a report re- 
leased by the War Department with the 
approval of the acting Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. Under 
the head of transportation the plan as out- 
lined proposes that transportation facilities, 
including rail, highway, inland waterways, 
pipe lines, and airways, shall operate “un- 
der the management of their own leaders, 
as directed by the Administrator of War 
Resources.” The principal measures avail- 
able to insure the necessary coordination 
in use and operation of transportation fa- 
cilities, the report says. “are the establish- 
ment of priorities and embargoes.” 

The plan proposes the organization of 
a transportation division of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, with functions 
“to coordinate requirements for  trans- 
portation and communication facilities nec- 
essary to support joint plans of operations 
and to recommend suitable action to in- 
sure adequate transportation and com- 
munication service for producing and de- 
livering military supplies in time of war.” 

“The transportation agencies should op- 
erate under the coordination of their own 
leaders,” the report says. ‘““War and other 
emergency powers assigned to existing 
federal commerce control agencies by con- 
gressional legislation should continue to 
be administered by such bodies, in co- 
operation with the chief of this division. 

“The transportation division exercises 
control over all modes of commercial 
transportation in the zone of the interior 
and over all uses thereof. Its functions are 
as follows: 

(1) To formulate policies relative to 
the employment of the transportation fa- 
cilitics of the country. 

(2' To establish, under approved poli- 
cies, rules and regulations to govern the 
opera ion of the Nation’s transportation 
facili‘ es and their use by shippers. 

(3! To effect such control as may be 
neces .ry to insure the most efficient use 
and \.,eration of transportation facilities. 
This -ontrol is effected by means of the 
rules nd regulations mentioned in para- 
graph 2, through the agency of war-service 
Comm ‘tees and in co-operation with es- 
tablis’ -d federal regulatory bodies. The 
use c° transportation facilities by gov- 





ernment agencies is also governed by the 
rules and regulations established by this 
division.” 

The report says that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should continue to reg- 
ulate transportation rates and that “rep- 
resentatives of this commission and of the 
War Labor Administration on the Price 
Control Commission should serve to main- 
tain a proper balance between commodity 
prices, utility rates, and wages.” 


New Motor Freight Classification 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a new National 
Motor Freight Classification No. 2, pro- 
viding approximately 1,800 changes in 
ratings, to become effective on December 
24. Changes were designed chiefly to bring 
about uniformity between less-than-truck- 
load ratings in the East, South, and West 
for ratings of third class and higher. The 
new classification is a book of 400 pages, 
combining in one volume both less-than- 
truckload and volume ratings, and contains 
over 10,000 items. 


Christmas Travel Expected to 
Set Records 


The Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central are making plans to handle a 
record volume of passenger traffic over 
the Christmas holidays. The former has 
issued a statement saying that travel into 
and out of Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, between December 15 and January 
4 “is confidently expected to eclipse all 
previous records” at that station which 
was opened 26 years ago. Ina similar state- 
ment L. W. Landman, general passenger 
traffic manager of the New York Central, 
said that his road “is making preparations 
to handle the largest holiday traffic in its 
history.” 


Heavy Christmas Shipments 
by Air Express 


The “unprecedented” volume of Christ- 
mas shipments by air express has forced 
the Air Express division of the Railway 
Express Agency to convert regular pas- 
senger planes into exclusive express planes, 
according to an announcement issued this 
week. The daily average number of ship- 
ments thus far in December has shown an 
increase of 133 per cent over the daily 
average for December a year ago. Mean- 
while express service is also being main- 
tained on combination passenger and ex- 
press planes, of which there are 96 reg- 
ularly scheduled serving the New York 
area daily. 
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Seek to Stop the Abuses 


in Automobile Caravaning 


Action recommended at conference 
of regulatory authorities of 
11 Western States 


Drastic action to correct the abuses 
prevalent in the caravaning of automobiles 
over the highways was recommended by 
the Fourth Region of the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
representing 11 western states, at a con- 
ference at Sacramento, Cal., on December 
14. Ina resolution adopted, representatives 
of the states assembled agreed to exchange 
data, reports and all needed information 


and to co-operate in the efficient admin- 
istration of state and federal laws in an 
effort to collect compensation for the use 
of public highways, to protect innocent 


purchasers of automobiles and to prevent 
the burdening of relief rolls by imported 
drivers. In addition to this resolution the 
Committee on Caravaning recommended 
legislation including the taxation and reg- 
ulation of caravan operators. 
The resolution adopted is as 


1 
TOLIOWS: 


Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of 
the representatives of the western states 
that the business of caravaning automo- 
biles over the public highways for sale 
or demonstration is a commercial use of 
the highways which is of distinct valu 
to those who caravan, and that those who 
engage in the practice should be required 
to pay to each of the states through which 
they operate reasonable sums as compen- 
sation for the use of the public highways 
and to defray the cost of necessary police 
regulation, and 

Whereas the business of caravaning is 
reported to this convention as being sub- 
ject to manifest abuses prevalent in vary- 
ing degrees at various places, including 
practices facilitating sale to iniocent pur- 
chasers of automobiles as new, when in 
fact they have been used, the practice of 
importing as drivers or passengers indi- 
gent individuals who become burdens on 


relief rolls and the practices resulting in 
fraudulent or irregular registration, and 

Whereas it appears that inquiry should 
be made into the alleged existence of 
such conditions by administrative and leg- 
islative officials of the states affected, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
representatives of the states here assembled 
do hereby agree to exchange data, re- 
ports and similar information and to co- 
operate in the efficient administration of 
state and federal laws pertaining to the 
subject. 
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Beatty Warns Against 
Over-Rapid Innovation 


improvements ought not be 
introduced until certain 
of keeping them 


Says 


There is no room in sound railway 
policy for “wild-eyed enthusiasm,” in the 
matter of streamlined trains or other im- 
provements which cannot be maintained 
generally throughout the whole service, 
Sir Edward Beatty, president of the Can- 
adian Pacific, told members of the Can- 
adian Railway Club in Montreal this week. 

“If we put improved equipment into 
service in order to gain publicity, we 
should be pretty careful to assure our- 
selves that it is a standard which we can 
maintain,” said Sir Edward. 

“We are engaged in a big and difficult 
task when we come to provide transpor- 
tation for a nation, and we must show cau- 
tion as well as courage in handling our 
problems,” the speaker declared in another 
portion of his address. 

Sir Edward also saw the trend of “those 
who seek influence in our public life to 
speak lightly of such ancient virtues as 
honesty.” Talk of repudiation, he said, 
“strikes at the very foundations of our 
social and economic system. The whole 
system of our society is based on some- 
thing called credit, and credit is merely 
confidence. Should the people of this 
country begin to doubt the good faith of 
the public authorities, the consequences to 
you and yours will be most serious.” 

The limits to which railwaymen, from 
the highest to the lowest, go to obtain 
co-operation among themselves was out- 
lined by Sir Edward at the outset of his 
address. 

“The wisdom of railway co-operation in 
Canada was not discovered in Parliament, 
but by railway officers. 

“In periods of intense competition, the 
railways do_ fight—sometimes rather 
against their wishes. Most of the time— 
especially in recent years—we are more 
interested in how to co-operate than how 
to score off each other. I know of nothing 
which has done more to prevent the great 
economic waste produced in North Amer- 
ica during the past two decades by ex- 
treme and unregulated competition in 
transportation.” 

Discussing the relation of railroads to 
their customers, Sir Edward continued: 

“Tt is useless to deny there was a time 
when the standard attitude of the rail- 
ways was not always quite in accordance 
with the best traditions of salesmanship. 
In recent years we have all made a very 
definite attempt to cure this defect. We 
have tried to study the convenience and 
the wishes of our patrons. We have im- 
proved our salesmanship. We have gone 
into new methods of publicity. 

“Partly I trust that this reform was 
produced by our own increasing common 
sense, and growing ideals of courtesy and 
good conduct. Partly—there is no reason 
to be ashamed of this admission—we have 
reformed because we found we were suf- 
fering the consequence of our own sins.” 
However, said Sir Edward, “it is possible 
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for even railway men to reform them- 
selves too thoroughly.” 

After discussing railway improvements 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
the Canadian Pacific president went on to 
say that while the new streamlined trains 
in these countries are the most profitable 
trains on their respective systems, “we 
do not run railways on the basis of in- 
dividual trains, but as whole systems of 
transportation.” 

He declined to criticize the railway 
systems of the other countries, the speak- 
er continued, but: “Were we in Canada, 
in attempts to improve our service, to pro- 
vide very high-speed trains with unusual 
luxury in the way of service, we might 
readily fill those trains by taking pas- 
sengers from our. other trains, which we 
might still be forced to maintain. As a 
result, an analysis of the profits of each 
train might show that the new luxury 
high-speed trains were highly profitable, 
and the older types of trains, as a result 
of this diversion of traffic, were now very 
unprofitable. We might, by this improved 
train service, increase the total gross and 
net revenues of our railways, but we 
should certainly have to be guided by 
total revenues, and not by pretty figures 
produced by a single train.” 


R. R. Credit Corporation Has Returned 
68 Per Cent 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on De- 
cember 15, made its thirty-sixth liquidat- 
ing distribution to participating carriers, 
amounting to $735,407, or 1 per cent of 
the contributed funds. Of this amount 
$381,364 was paid in cash and $354,043 was 
credited on carriers’ indebtedness to the 
corporation. 

This brings the total amount distributed 
to 68 per cent of the fund or $50,007,682. 
Of this total $24,376,467 has been returned 
in cash and $25,631,215 in credits. 


Safety Lessons for School Children 


The Committee on Education, Safety 
Section, A.A.R., has issued for the use of 
safety committees in the month of Janu- 
ary a poster and circular combined, the 
feature of the poster being a picture of a 
scene in a court room, where some boys 
and girls, and also older persons, have 
been brought in to receive a special lesson 
in safety on railroads; the “lesson” being 
a boy, seated high on a pile of books, to 
serve as an object lesson illustrating the 
danger of “jumping trains.’ The boy has 
lost a part of each leg and his experiences 
are the subject of a short lecture by the 
judge. Emphasis is laid on the ball games 
and other things which the boy has missed 
in his short life. 

Put in soberer terms, the lesson is based 
on the government records, showing that 
in the 13 years, 1923-1935, an average of 
1,235 persons under 21 years of age have 
been killed or injured, on the railroads of 
America, while trespassing on railway 
property. The only possible lighter feature 
in the record is that the average per year 
in the last five years (1,293) is slightly 
less than the average per year in 1923-1927. 

The bulletin is to be circulated in schools 
and other suitable places. 
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I.C.C. Hears Arguments 


on Surcharge Extension 


Three days devoted to presentat ons 
on behalf of railroads and 
protesting groups 


Three days were devoted by the Inier- 
state Commerce Commission last weck to 
hearing arguments on the petition of the 
railroads for a continuation after Deccm- 
ber 31 of the temporary emergency freicht 
charges authorized by the commission in 
Ex Parte No. 115, pending hearings and a 
determination by the commission on the 
railroads’ proposal of a rate readjustment 
plan designed to preserve a considerable 
part of the $10,000,000 a month revenue 
that has been derived from the “sur- 
charge.” The railroad argument was pre- 
sented by R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, and Elmer A. Smith, 
general attorney of the Illinois Central, 
and their position was also supported by 
Douglas Smith, counsel for the Security 
Owners’ Association. Objections to con- 
tinuation of the emergency charges were 
voiced by a score or more of representa- 
tives of shippers and state commissions, 
while A. H. Brown, representing the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, favored 
continuation if several “obvious discrimi- 
nations” were eliminated. 

To show that the surcharges have not 
interfered with the movement of traffic 
Mr. Fletcher referred to a comparison of 
railroad carloadings for the first 48 weeks 
of 1936 with those for the corresponding 
week of last year, showing an increase of 
14 per cent, pointing out that in some 
commodity classifications the increases 
have been as much as 40 to 50 per cent, 
while: in others on which the surcharge 
was not generally applicable the increase 
was smaller. He said it was apparent that 
economic forces superior to any authority 
have been responsible for the increase in 
business reflected by this statement, re- 
gardless of the effect of the surcharges. 
Commissioner Eastman remarked that the 
total increase in industrial production, as 
indicated by the Federal Reserve index 
figure of 109 for September, 1936, as com- 
pared with 90 for September, 1935, and 79 
for September, 1934 (based on 100 for 
1923-1925), had increased more than rail- 
road traffic. Mr. Fletcher replied that 
railroad revenues are still far below those 
of 1923-1925, saying he suspected that a 
great deal of traffic had been permanently 
diverted, regardless of the rates, partly 
because of relocations of industry in such 
a way as to call for less transportation by 
any means. He also called attention to 
statements issued by the National Coal 
Association, one of the most vociferous 
protestants, pointing to the large increase 
in coal production and even to the p0s- 
sibility of freight car shortages. Mr. 
Fletcher said he was not sure that this 
alarm was entirely without foundation but 
he pointed to the recent large increase in 
railroad purchases of equipment and said 
that an adverse decision by the commission 
might stop this desirable purchasing pro- 
eram or cause it to be greatly revised. He 
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emphasized that no permanent increases in 
rates are involved in the present proceed- 
ing, saying the practical question is only 
whether the status quo shall be maintained 
pending the inquiry the commission is to 
make as to permanent rates. 

Estimating the net income of the Class 
I roads for the first ten months of 1936 
at $88,793,814 Mr. Fletcher said that the 
additional revenue from the surcharge for 
that period was approximately $99,521,000, 
so that without it there would have been 
a deficit, and he illustrated the point by 
saying that the additional revenue had so 
strengthened the New York Central that 
it was able to discharge its entire indebted- 
ness to the government recently, whereas 
without it that desirable result could not 
have come about. 

Commissioner Eastman said that another 
element in the sequence of events was the 
reduction in passenger fares and asked if 
the railroads were any more certain as to 
the effect of the surcharges than they 
were as to the effect of the cut in pas- 
senger fares. Commissioner Porter also 
asked how the greater increase in passen- 
ger traffic than in freight traffic could be 
accounted for. Mr. Fletcher replied that 
it was his conviction that the reduction in 
fares did not produce the increase in traf- 
fic so much as the greater desirability of 
the passenger service but he said the rail- 
roads were not all of one mind on that 
point and that the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which favored the fare reduction, “sin- 
cerely and prayerfully wants these sur- 
charges.” 

The shippers’ arguments were much the 
same as those in previous hearings in this 
case, except that some of them contended 
that the railroads were no longer facing an 
emergency because their traffic and earn- 
ings have been increasing by “leaps and 
bounds.” It was argued that the roads 
have had time enough to readjust their 
rate structure, that it should be reduced 
rather than increased, that continuation of 
the surcharges would cause further di- 
versions of traffic to trucks, and that many 
railroads should be reorganized so that 
they would not have to pay so much in- 
terest. 

Charles F. Horsford, Jr., chairman of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, appeared in opposition to any con- 
tinuation of the emergency rates on coal, 
saying the commission might well consider 
the reasonableness of the general level of 
bituminous rates and institute a general 
investigation in which not only increases, 
but also reductions, in the basic rates on 
coal would be considered. 


Club Meetings 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting at LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 11. There will be a discussion on the 
new A.A.R. rules of interchange. 

Charles B. McManus, traffic manager 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, 
spoke on “Competitive Traffic” at a meet- 
ing of the New York chapter, Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society, Inc., 
held on December 11 in Room 1101 of 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

The next meeting of the Metropolitan 
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Traffic Association of New York will be 
held on January 14, 1937, at which time 
the second class in the Association’s series 
of lectures will be conducted. The sub- 
ject of the lecture, to be given by John 
Bowie of the McLellan Stores Company, 
will be “Terms and Conditions of the Bill 
of Lading.” The program for the meet- 
ing will include the showing of a motion 
picture sponsored by the Frosted Foods 
division of the General Foods Sales Com- 
pany. E. E. Wilson, chief rate specialist 
for that company, will discuss the picture’s 
subject from a traffic standpoint. The an- 
nual diner of the Association will be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel on February 11, 
1937. 


Chicago Special Agents Hold 
Annual Banquet 


The Chicago Railway Special Agents’ 
& Police Association held its annual ban- 
quet at the hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
December 10. The principal speakers in- 
cluded Henry A. Scandrett, trustee of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Judge Joseph A. Graber of the Municipal 
Court; and Hinton G. Clabaugh of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee. 


N. |. T. League Opposes Freight 
Rate Increases 


The National Industrial Traffic League, 
on December 11, filed two petitions with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, one 
seeking suspension of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 11, and the sec- 
ond requesting the commission to suspend 
various east and west bound transconti- 
nental tariffs which continue in effect 
emergency charges that expire by limita- 
tion on December 31, 1936. The League 
has taken the position that no tariff in- 
creases should be permitted to become 
effective at this time without investiga- 
tion of the reasonableness and propriety 
of the rates, under the procedure ordinarily 
followed by the commission in such mat- 
ters. 


Twin Zephyrs Christened 


The new Twin Zephyrs of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy were christened at 
6:30 p. m. on December 17, when Gov- 
ernor Petersen of Minnesota, in his of- 
fice at the capitol in St. Paul, closed a 
switch and set up a radio “tone beam,” 
which co-incidently released two _ sus- 
pended bottles of champagne, one in the 
Union station at St. Paul and the other 
in the Great Northern station at Minne- 
apolis. 

The christening of the  seven-car 
Zephyrs, in which two pairs of sisters, 
one pair from Minneapolis and the other 
from St. Paul, participated, marks the 
climax of a week of transportation activi- 
ties in the Twin Cities. On Tuesday, De- 
cember 15, a delegation of more than 100 
industrial leaders from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis traveled non-stop, to Chicago and 
return. This train, carrying members of 
two commercial bodies, left Minneapolis 
6:30 a. m, St. Paul 7 a. m., and upon 
arrival in Chicago were guests of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce at a 
luncheon at the Union League club. This 
trek to Chicago comes as a courtesy visit 
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in acknowledgment of the journey, on 
the first Twin Zephyrs, to the Twin Cities 
made in April, 1935, by a Chicago del va. 
tion. 


Burlington and Alton to Operate 
Streamliner 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Alton will establish fast streamlined 
passenger service between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Kansas City, on December 20. his 
train, No. 9902, released from the Twin 
Cities service on December 18, will be 
known as the Ozark State Zephyr, a four- 
car train. It will leave St. Louis at 8:30 
a.m. and will arrive at Kansas City at 2 
p.m. On its return trip the same day it 
will leave Kansas City at 4 p.m. and ar- 
rive in St. Louis at 9:30 p.m., thereby 
covering the 279 miles in 5% hr. 


Motor Carrier Insurance Rules 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further extended to February 15, 1937, 
the time for taking effect of its order of 
August 3 relating to provision by motor 
carriers of security for the protection of 
the public. This action was in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the status of certain 
carriers and classes of carriers is as yet 
undetermined by the commission and that 
hardship might be caused by requiring 
compliance with the rules of the Commis- 
sion in the cases of carriers who may ul- 
timately be determined not to be subject 
to such requirements. Nothing will pre- 
vent any carrier subject to the motor car- 
rier act, from furnishing the security pro- 
vided for in the rules and «egulations at 
any time prior to February 15. 


Approval Of Keeshin Unification 
Recommended 


J. Edward Davey, chief of the section 
of finance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
has recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission grant, subject to condi- 
tions, the application of the Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express Company, Inc., of Illinois, for 
authority to lease the property and oper- 
ating rights of the Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Incorporated, of Indiana, the 
Keeshin Motor Express Inc., of New 
York, Bernd Trux, Incorporated, Dick- 
ens Motor Freight, Inc., and Scott Trans- 
portation Company. The application was 
opposed by the railroads in western trunk 
line territory and by those in trunk line 
territory, not including the Baltimore & 


Ohio. 


Plan for Big “Snow Train” Season 


Eastern railroads are making elaborate 
plans for capitalizing this winter on the 
growing popularity of “snow train” ex- 
cursions. Such trains are already being 
advertised extensively in newspapers, by 
folders and at New York’s winter sports 
show in Madison Square Garden. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has set up a program of named 
“snow trains” to be inaugurated on Jat- 
uary 3 by the “Snow Clipper” operating 
out of New York to Pittsfield, Mass. 
the Berkshires. Other excursions to the 
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Berkshires will be the “Snow Express” 
to Great Barrington, Mass., and South 
Lee; and the “Snow Special” to Norfolk. 
The “Ski Meister,” a week-end train to 
the Vermont and New Hampshire re- 
sorts, will make its first trip on January 
8. This road has also announced the 
“Snow Train, Jr.,” for juniors from 5 to 
16 years of age which will be operated 
Saturdays beginning January 16 from 
New York to Canaan, Conn. 

The New York Central’s snow trains, 
as previously announced, will be operated 
to various points in the Adirondacks, 
Catskills, Green Mountains and Bear 
Mountain. The first of the season, oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Delaware & 
Hudson over the New Year’s week-end, 
will go to North Creek, N. Y. 

The Pennsylvania on December 11 an- 
nounced that it would operate out of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on December 19 “the 
first ‘snow train’ originating in any met- 
ropolitan area along the Atlantic sea- 
board.” This will be a week-end excur- 
sion to Kane, Pa. Other “snow trains” 
are planned by this road and the Long 
Island. The latter has announced what 
it calls “the cheapest ‘snow train’ excur- 
sions from New York City’—to Beth- 
page State Park on Long Island at a 
round trip fare of $1. 

The Erie, beginning January 3, will 
operate Sunday “snow trains” out of New 
York to High Point, N. J., and Tyler 
Hill, Pa. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western plans seven Sunday trains to the 
Pocono Mountains, beginning January 10. 
The Lehigh Valley, as announced in last 
week’s issue, will this winter enter the 
“snow-train” field for the first time, oper- 
ating out of New York to Hazelton, Pa. 


Southeast Shippers’ Board 


Reports of commodity committees pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board at Birmingham, Ala., 
on December 10, predict an increase of 10 
per cent in freight business in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia during the first quarter of 1937, 
compared with the same period a year ago. 
Shipments of citrus fruits from Florida 
are expected to be 30 per cent greater, and 
of other fresh vegetables 47 per cent heav- 
ier than in the first quarter of 1936. A 
resolution adopted by the board disavowed 
and condemned any movement looking to- 
ward government ownership or operation 
of American railroads, whether it be open 
and above board, or concealed beneath ef- 
forts to increase unreasonably railway 
costs of operation, and to the extent that 
the proposal for a six-hour working day 
on the railroads will drive the carriers 
into government ownership. 


Keeshin Acquisition Authorized 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order author- 
izing the purchase by the National Freight 
Lines, Inc., one of the companies in the 
Keeshin system, of the property and op- 
erating rights of Charles T. Durand, doing 
business as the Netional Transfer & 
Storage Company, which operates in ex- 
cess of 40 motor vehicles in transporta- 
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tion service in Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. The order also authorized the ac- 
quisition by the Keeshin Transcontinen- 
tal Freight Lines, Inc., of control of the 
National Freight Lines by purchase of its 
capital stock. The report says that the 
operations of the Keeshin Illinois com- 
pany and Durand at present constitute 
through routes so that the situation in 
this respect would not be changed. It 
was brought out in the testimony that the 
Keeshin organization usually purchases a 
minimum of 100 trailers and from 10 to 
15 tractors at one time and is, therefore, 
able to obtain discounts ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent. Similar price reductions 
are likewise obtained by volume purchases 
of such items as gas, oil, and tires. 


Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of September, 1936, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show : 


9 months 
Month of ended with 
September September 
Item 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Number of train acci- 
eee 605 491 6,099 4,704 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
ae eooce 262 296 2,320 2.166 
pO eee 259 297 2,165 2,464 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents :* 
ae cee —_ 
Injured ... 50 2 547 302 
(b) In _ train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed .... 2 2 6 15 
Injured ... 153 124 1,299 1,124 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
ae wae < Casas 11 6 
ES eae 51 46 568 448 
Employees on duty: 
ME: .cctiudwease 45 35 473 397 
ee 1,836 1,349 16,002 11,885 
All other nontrespas- 
sers: 
errr 139 161 1,276 1,210 
eS eee 557 511 4,725 4,185 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
eee 453 494 3,882 3,796 
BRIGIOE co cdicccce 2,906 2,329 25,306 20,408 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents.. 320 309 2,803 2,600 
Persons: 

DL . cade-waaieens 113 144 1,140 1,127 

Oe 383 390 3,266 3,085 


Urges Employees to Protect Their Jobs 


W. J. Jenks, president of the Norfolk 
& Western, in his annual Christmas and 
New Year message, urged employees of 
that road to study any proposed legisla- 
tion and express, through their  repre- 
sentatives, opposition to measures _ that 
are against their own best interest, and 
which if adopted will reduce traffic and 
employment on the railroads. Mr. Jenks 
pointed out that today the transportation 
industry is keenly competitive and thus 
“future legislation that imposes substan- 
tially higher costs upon the railroads will 
drive business to other forms of transpor- 
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tation, which means decreased work and 
employment for railroad employees.” On 
the other hand he noted the genera! re. 
covery in business during the past ar, 
and stated it to be his belief that “we 
will march on to greater success.” 


N. Y. C. Christmas Party 


The New York Central will ope:ate 
again this year a New England Christ. 
mas party for persons alone in New York 
on Christmas or unable to get home over 
the holiday. This year, as last, the 
“Christmas Day Special” will leave Grand 
Central Terminal at 9:35 a. m., Decem- 
ber 25, and run to Pittsfield, Mass., in 
the Berkshires. “Santa Claus” and pro- 
fessional entertainers will make merry on 
the train both going and returning. 

The train will consist of modern coach- 
es, a lounge car and a free observation 
car. Returning in the late afternoon, the 
train is scheduled to arrive in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal at 9:03 p. m. In Pittsfield, 
an old fashioned New England holiday 
dinner will be served at the Wendell 
House where there will also be music, 
bridge, games and dancing. For winter 
sports enthusiasts, skiing, skating and 
other diversions will be offered. The 
round trip fare (of less than five dollars) 
will include dinner, entertainment and an 
automobile or bus ride to one of the many 
nearby points of interest. 


Preliminary Reports Show 17.7 Per Cent 
Increase in Revenues for November 


Preliminary reports from 93 Class I 
railroads, representing 84.8 per cent of 
the total operating revenues, made public by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show that, in November they had estimated 
operating revenues amounting to $300,- 
848,510, compared with $255,560,051 in the 
same month of 1935 and $332,870,644 in 
the same month in 1930. Operating reve- 
nues of those roads in November were 17.7 
per cent above those for November, last 
year, but 9.6 per cent below November, 
1930. 

Freight revenues of the 93 Class [I rail- 
roads amounted to $249,615,704 in Novem- 
ber compared with $210,037,459 in Novem- 
ber, 1935, and $261,059,845 in November, 
1930. Freight revenues in November, this 
year, were 18.8 per cent above the same 
month last year, but 4.4 per cent below 
the same month in 1930. 

Passenger revenues, according to these 
preliminary reports, totaled $27,360,207 in 
November, this year, compared with $23,- 
839,681 in November, 1935, and $41,765,- 
828 in November, 1930. For the month 
of November, this year, they were 148 
per cent above the same month last year, 
but 34.5 per cent below 1930. 


SytpHon Contror—The Fulton Sylphon 
Company, Drexel building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued two 40-page bulletins de- 
scriptive of the Sylphon control of passen- 
ger-car heating and the Sylphon control 
on ice-activated cars. The arrangements 
of the modulating temperature control and 
the automatic differential control, respec 
tively, on these installations are shown 
diagrammatically. 


d page 
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... requires long study and experience 


Design starts with the arch supports, the 
number and position in the firebox, the angle 
they take between throat sheet and back head. 
This also determines the arch length. 


On the arch length depends the arch effective- 
ness. Too short, and the gases are not thorough- 
ly mixed and burned, and the fines escape, 
unburned, out the stack. 


American Arch Company engineers have spent 
a lifetime in studying combustion problems, 
and brick arch design. 


Security Brick Arches assure maximum fuel 
economy and full boiler capacity. 


There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has ordered 10 
extra locomotive tenders from the Lima 
Locomotive Works. 


THe UNIon RarLtroAp CoMPANY has 
ordered four Union type (0-10-2). switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 28. 


Tue Bessemer & LAKE Erte has or- 
dered 10 Texas type (2-10-4) locomotives 
and two (0-8-0) switching locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 28. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE LAKE Supertor & ISHPEMING is in- 
quiring for from 100 to 200 ore cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 25 auto- 
mobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 21. 


DeNveR, Rro GRANDE & WESTERN.—The 
Rodger Ballast Car Company has ordered 
for this road 100 steel Hart selective bal- 
last cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue GreAt NortTHERN has ordered 500 
ore cars from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this material was re- 


ported in the Railway Age of November 
28. 


THe WEsTERN Pactric has ordered 200 
box cars from the Mount Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 7. 


Tue Norrotk & WeEsTERN has ordered 
1,000 steel hopper coal cars of 55 tons’ 
capacity, from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 5. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue NorrorkK & WeEsTERN has placed 
orders for 40,000 tons of 131-lb. steel rail, 
divided as follows: Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., 30,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 10,000 tons. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue WEsTERN Pactric has ordered one 
200-ton wrecking crane and several special 
shop tools from the Industrial Brownhoist 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 7. 
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Supply Trade 





The Wood Preserving Corporation 
has moved its Boston, Mass., sales office 
to its plant at Nashua, N. H. 


J. E. Mahoney, representative of the 
P. & M. Company, Chicago, has been 
promoted to Chicago district sales agent. 


Charles A. Alden, chief engineer, frog 
and switch division, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, retired at his own request on 
November 30. In addition to his work 
with the steel company, Mr. Alden has 
long been active in the work of the Man- 
ganese Track Society and the Track Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association in developing stand- 
ards for open-hearth and manganese track 
work. 


John Leeds Kerr, railroad economist, 
formerly with Young & Ottley, New York, 
(who will be remembered as a contributor 
to Railway Age and as the author of fore- 
casts of freight car loadings), has estab- 
lished the firm of Kerr & Co. to engage 
in investment research with offices at 1411 
Fourth avenue, Seattle, Wash. The firm 
will concentrate its observations on de- 
velopments in connection with 100 major 
corporations (including both railroads and 
equipment companies) operating in west- 
ern. territory. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Opor Anpsorsers.—‘Consolidated Odor 
Adsorbers in Air Conditioning” is the title 
of an eight-page booklet published by the 
Consolidated Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, 114 East Thirty-Second street, New 
York. The booklet covers the question of 
cost of operating an air-conditioning sys- 
tem and stresses the necessity of reducing 
the amount of “make-up” air. Tables 
show the savings effected by reducing the 
amount of make-up air. 


Construction 





CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—The grade 
crossing elimination project at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., on which work was suspended 
in 1932 has now been resumed. This calls 
for the elevation of the double track of 
the Elizabethport and Perth Amboy branch 
to eliminate twelve grade crossings of 
streets and two grade crossings of rail- 
road branch lines. The project also in- 
cludes elimination of the grade crossing 
of main line tracks at Schiller street, and 
new station facilities at Elizabethport. 
This work estimated to cost $5,000,000 
will be financed in part by a P.W.A. 
grant. 


WasasH.—The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, Chicago, has been awarded a 
contract for the fabrication of a 50,000- 
gal. steel water tank for installation at 
Springfield, Ill. 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE—.{c- 
quisition—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized thijs 
company to acquire control of the Pecos 
& Northern Texas and the Pecos 
by purchase of capital stock. 


River 


Copper RANGE.—Reorganization Plan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
submitted to the stockholders and bond- 
holders, for acceptance or rejection, a plan 
for the reorganization of this company, 
as approved by the commission, Division 
4, on April 7 and by the judge of the 
federal district court for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan, northern division, on 
October 6. By the terms of the bank- 
ruptcy act the acceptance or rejection by 
any creditor or stockholder shall be in 
writing and the commission has issued a 
form upon which they are to indicate ac- 
ceptance or rejection, to be filed with the 
commission by February 1, 1937. 


Gur, Mosite & NortHEeRN.—E quipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $1,440,000 of 
equipment trust certificates of 1934, to be 
issued, in amended form, by the Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Ala., and sold 
at 100.17 and accrued dividends, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the retirement of 
$698,000 of certificates of 1934 now out- 
standing and in connection with the pro- 
curement of additional equipment. 


ItttnoIs CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has announced the sale of 
$13,900,000 of this company’s 4 per cent 
series Q equipment trust certificates ma- 
turing 1937-44 to Salomon Bros. & Hut- 
zler, of New York, and Stroud & Co., 
of Philadelphia, at 103% and interest, for 
a premium of $486,500. The purchasers 
have offered the issues publicly at prices 
to yield from % per cent to 3 per cent. 


Kansas City SoutTHern.—Equipment 
Trust—Brown, Harriman & Co. and Blyth 
& Co. have offered $1,278,000 of 3 per 
cent equipment trust certificates of this 
company, maturing 1938-43, priced to yield 
from 0.4 per cent to 1.8. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—Re financing. 
—This company has submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a plan for 
the refinancing of the Port Arthur Canal 
& Dock Company which would enable the 
Kansas City Southern to reduce its fixed 
charges by $150,000 a year. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized _ this 
company to extend to August 1, 1940, the 
dates of maturity of $3,744,000 of first- 
mortgage refunding 50 year 5 per cent 
gold bonds, maturing January 1, 1937, and 
$999,000 of second-mortgage 50-year 4, 
per cent gold bonds maturing February 1, 
1937. The Commission also authorized the 
Erie to assume obligation and_ liability 
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These were once worn-out superheater 


units “ear-marked’ for the scrap heap. 


The Elesco “Factory Rebuilt Service” re- 
forged new life into them at about half the 
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in respect of the payment of interest on 
these bonds for the time of the extension. 
The Commission also authorized the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western to issue 
$447,000 of general mortgage 50-year 5 
per cent go!d bonds in exchange for a like 
amount of second mortgage 50 year 4% 
per cent gold bonds now outstanding. 


Missourr Pactric.—Counsel Fees.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has reaffirmed its decision of May 
8 when it found that the maximum rea- 
sonable compensation payable to counsel 
representing this company in the “Gold 
Clause” case should be $25,000 and that 
reasonable expenses should be $3,501.56. 
The amount sought for compensation was 


$75,000. 


New York CeEntrat.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized the Boston & 
Albany to abandon part of a branch line 
extending from Chatham, N. Y., to Ghent, 
2.6 miles, and has authorized the New 
York Central, lessee, to abandon operation 
on this line. The Commission has also 
authorized the operation by the Boston & 
Albany and the New York Central, lessee, 
over a line of the New York & Harlem 
between these two points. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to extend to January 1, 1947, 
the date of maturity of $7,250,000 of Lake 
Erie & Western first mortgage gold bonds 
with interest at 3 per cent and to assume 
obligation and liability for the extended 
bonds, and to pay premiums and commission 
not exceeding 3 per cent of the principal 
amount of the bonds in connection with the 
extension. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—T he Long 
Island has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of 4 per cent refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, maturing March 1, 
1949. The bonds are to be sold at 10334 
and accrued interest to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
The Pennsylvania has applied for author- 
ity to guarantee the bonds. 


PitrtspurcH & WeEsT VirciIntA.—Indict- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce -Commis- 
sion has received a report from the fed- 
eral district attorney in Pittsburgh that 
on December 8 the federal grand jury re- 
turned an indictment in six counts against 
this company for false entries and failure 
to make full, true and correct entries in 
the records submitted to the Commission 
in its annual reports for 1933, 1934 and 
1935. The indictment stated that this com- 
pany contends in its annual report that 
no other corporation holds control, but 
the grand jury has found that 73 per cent 
of the capital stock was and still is owned 
by the Pennroad Corporation. 


WESTERN MArYLAND.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $1,590,000 of 
2% per cent equipment trust certificates. 
The issue has been sold to Stroud & Co. 
of Philadelphia at 101.41. The proceeds 
will be used to purchase 100 all-steel auto 
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cars, 500 all-steel box cars, and 100 all- 
steel gondola cars. 


Western Paciric.— Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates—A banking group headed by Lazard 
Fréres & Co. has offered an issue of $6,- 
400,000 trustees’ 234 per cent two-year 
certificates of this company at par. 


Dividends Declared 


Virginian—Common, $2.50, payable January 
2 to holders of record December 16; Preferred, 
$1.50, Quarterly, payable February 1 to holders of 
record January 16. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 54.56 54.93 40.96 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.04 83.62 75.38 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


G. Hall Roosevelt has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Arlington & Fairfax. 


W. K. Hammond has been appointed 
vice-president, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at New York. 


L. F. Loree has resigned as chairman 
of the board of the Kansas City Southern, 
effective December 31. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Kenneth D. Steere, who will 
continue also as chairman of the executive 
committee. 


J. F. Ross, superintendent of organi- 
zation in the Eastern departments of the 
Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president, in charge of 
operations, Eastern departments, with the 
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same headquarters, succeeding F. P. Par- 
kinson. Mr. Ross has been in the express 
business for 30 years, his first assign- 
ments were at Boston, Mass., where after 
some clerical experience, he was trans- 
ferred to the operating department. In 
June, 1916, he was again transferred to 
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the accounting department, becoming chief 
accountant the next year. Returning to 
the operating department, Mr. Ross was 
appointed supervisor in the terminal sery- 
ice and then superintendent of the Boston 
terminals. In November, 1923, Mr. Ross 
became a member of Railroad Committee 
“B,” and in July, 1929, was appointed 
special representative in the vice-presi- 
dent’s office at New York. In March, 1933, 
Mr. Ross was appointed superintendent of 
organization in the Eastern departments, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


J. F. Glover, superintendent of organ- 
ization in the Central departments. of the 
Railway Express Agency, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operations in the Central de- 
partments, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, to succeed Harry H. Meek, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Glover entered the service of a 
predecessor of the Railway Express 
Agency in 1903 at St. Louis as a stenogra- 
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pher, later serving as secretary to several 
operating officers in Chicago until 1909, 
when he went into business for himself. 
Returning to the express company two 
years later, he eventually became route 
agent at Hammond, La., and later at Ful- 
ton, Ky. Subsequently he served three 
years as chief clerk to the superintendent 
at Memphis, Tenn., then, in 1918, being 
transferred to the general manager’s of- 
fice at Cincinnati, Ohio, as chief clerk. 
After six years in this capacity he was 
appointed superintendent of organization 
in the same territory and in December, 
1927, he was further promoted to operat- 
ing superintendent of the Cincinnati divi- 
sion. In April, 1934, Mr. Glover was ap- 
pointed superintendent of organization in 
the Central departments at Chicago, which 
position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president, effective on December 1. 

Mr. Meek retires with a record of more 
than 51 years of continuous service in the 
express business. He began as an express 


messenger at Keokuk, Iowa, and later was 
advanced: through the positions of case; 
route agent, agent at Nashville, Tenn., and 


chief clerk to the superintendent at \fem- 
phis, Tenn. In 1912 he was appointed chiet 
clerk in the general manager’s office and. 


Continued on next left-han’ page 
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in May, 1915, he was advanced to super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. In July, 1918, coincident with 
the consolidation of express companies, 
Mr. Meek was made superintendent at 
Memphis, Tenn., and after 10 years in that 
capacity he was appointed superintendent 
of organization in the Central territory, 
holding this office first at St. Louis, Mo., 
and later at Chicago. In April, 1934, he 
was appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations in the Central 
departments, the position he was holding at 
the time of his retirement on November 30. 


E. P. Mallory, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Mortreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the president 
and M. A. Metcalf, secretary to the presi- 
dent, has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the system. Mr. Mallory was 
born at St. Andrews, N. B., on October 
31, 1878, and began his railroad career in 
1896 in the operating department of the 
Canadian Pacific. He resigned in Decem- 
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ber, 1899, to enlist for service in the South 
African war and after peace was declared 
he continued in the engineering depart- 
ment of the South African Government 
Railways at Pretoria until 1908, when he 
returned to Canada and entered the serv- 
ice of the Canadian Northern at Toronto, 
serving in various capacities in the oper- 
ating and construction departments. In 
1918 when the Canadian National was or- 
ganized, Mr. Mallory was assigned to the 
president’s office .at Toronto, where he 
developed the system of operating control 
statistics which is still in effect on the 
system. In 1923 Mr. Mallory was ap- 
pointed director of the bureau of statis- 
tics at Montreal. His jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include the headquarters bud- 
getary control system in 1930 and the 
duties of secretary of the finance commit- 
tee of the board of directors in 1932. In 
1929 and again in 1930, Mr. Mallory’s 
services were loaned to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment as advisor to the National Rail- 
ways Re-organization Committee headed 
by General Calles, the former President 
of Mexico. In 1934 Mr. Mallory became 
assistant to the president, the position he 
held until his recent appointment. 
Maynard A. Metcalf was born in To- 
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ronto on December 23, 1895, and joined 
the Canadian operating department at 
Toronto in 1910 as junior clerk. He be- 
came secretary to the general manager in 
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December, 1917, and secretary to the vice- 
president in charge of operating and con- 
struction three years later. On the forma- 
tion of the present Canadian National 
system in 1922 Mr. Metcalf became sec- 
retary to the operating vice-president and 
since 1934 has been secretary to the presi- 
dent of the system. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Franklin K. Lane has been appointed 
secretary and legal adviser of the Arling- 
ton & Fairfax. 


G. M. Wahl, secretary of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., has been appointed also as- 
sistant treasurer. 


TRAFFIC 


J. C. LaCoste, assistant general freight 
agent on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Kansas City, has been promoted 
to general freight agent at the same point 
to succeed F. J. Shubert, retired. C. N. 
Mabie, agent at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at the same point to succeed F. C. John- 
son, retired. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


K. H. Suder has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown and the Northern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio. 


OPERATING 


H. W. Layfield, train dispatcher on 
the Delmarva division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been promoted to assistant trainmaster- 
division operator of the Columbus division, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, to 
succeed R. F. Holaday. 


William H. Dodd, general manager 
of transportation in the eastern depart- 
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ments of the Railway Express Ageacy, 
with headquarters at New York, has re- 
tired from the express service. F. P, 
Parkinson, assistant to vice-president, has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
transportation, Eastern departments, with 
headquarters at New York. W. G. White 
has been appointed superintendent of or- 
ganization, Eastern departments, at New 
York, succeeding J. F. Ross. Mr. Dodd 
was employed in various large express 
offices in New York City during his first 
20 years as an expressman. He started in 
May, 1888, as an office boy and later he- 
came clerk in the Madison Avenue depot. 
Ten years later he returned there to scrye 
as assistant agent for four years and from 
July, 1904, to April, 1910, as agent in 
charge. During intervening periods he 
served as agent at various points in New 
York City. From April, 1910, to Sep- 
tember, 1917, Mr. Dodd served as general 
agent at Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, and 
Washington, D. C. He returned to New 
York to become superintendent of trans- 


+ 
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portation and in June, 1919, was appointed 
general manager of the transportation de- 
partment in the Eastern territory, a post 
he held continuously until his retirement. 

Mr. Parkinson has been identified with 
the express service for 37 years. Start- 





F. P. Parkinson 


ing in the superintendent’s office in 1899, 
he held various positions in New York 
and Buffalo, becoming chief clerk in the 
Madison Avenue station in New York 
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City in 1910 and superintendent of trans- 
portation two years later. He was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general man- 
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ager of the Eastern departments in 1915, 
which position he held until the consoli- 
dation of companies in July, 1918, when 
he became superintendent of claims in the 
Eastern territory. Two years later he was 
appointed special assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and in November, 1927, he became 
assistant to vice-president, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. White has been in the express serv- 
ice for 33 years, beginning in 1903 at Nor- 
folk, Va., where he was employed for five 
years. He subsequently served at Balti- 
more, Md., Richmond, Va., and engaged 
in special route agency work on the line. 
Mr. White went to Philadelphia ir. August, 
1915, to become chief clerk to the general 
manager and two years later became as- 
sistant to vice-president and general man- 
ager in that city. In September, 1918, 
shortly after the express companies were 
consolidated, Mr. White was transferred 
to New York to become assistant to gen- 
eral manager of transportation in the 
Eastern departments, a position he held 
for nearly 17 years. In April, 1935, he 
was assigned to the office of the vice- 
president for special work, which he con- 
tinued until his recent appointment. 


MECHANICAL 


M. L. Carlson has been appointed su- 
perintendent of motive power of the Mis- 
souri & Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Harrison, Ark., to succeed E. A. Shull, 
who has resigned. 


J. S. Bell, assistant enginehouse fore- 
man on the Philadelphia Terminal division 
of the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to 
assistant master mechanic of the Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati and Toledo divisions, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


SPECIAL 


Roger W. Birdseye has been appoint- 
ed seneral advertising manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, effective 
December 1, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed the late Carl J. Birch- 
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field. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Birdseye was graduated from the Horace 
Mann school and later attended Amherst 
college. He received his early business 
training in New York, with Stephen T. 
Williams & Staff, and later was employed 
in advertising work by other concerns. 
Upon the outbreak of the World war, Mr. 
Birdseye enlisted in the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force in 1914 and went to 
France, being wounded in the battle of the 
Somme and invalided home. In 1918 he 
was employed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company as confidential secretary and as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
the advertising department, holding this 
position until 1921, when severe illness 
forced him to go to northern Arizona for 
his health. He was first employed by the 
Santa Fe in 1925 as a special representa- 
tive of the advertising department at Santa 
Fe, N. M. In October, 1933, he was sent 
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to Chicago and appointed assistant to the 
general advertising manager, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


J. Jervis Vail, special engineer in the 
construction department of the New York 
zone of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Newark, N. J., died suddenly 
on December 2 at Norfolk, Va., where he 
had gone for his health. Mr. Vail, who 
was 59 years old, had been with the Penn- 
sylvania, in its construction department, 
for 38 years, and had been associated with 
many of its larger engineering projects 
in the east. 


Edward Francis Stephenson, secre- 
tary of the New York Central system, 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
December 12, at his home in Dumont, N. 
J., after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Stephenson was born on July 19, 
1868, at Philadelphia, Pa., and entered 
railway service in May, 1885, serving 
until 1890 as clerk in the car record office 
and general superintendent’s office of the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo (now 
West Shore). From November, 1890, to 
May, 1909, he served as clerk in the sec- 
retary’s office of the New York Central 
& Hudson River (now New York Cen- 
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tral) and from the latter date until Feb- 
ruary, 1920, as assistant secretary of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
New York Central) and the Michigan 
Central. Mr. Stephenson was _ assistant 
secretary of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis from June, 1911, to 
February, 1920, when he was appointed 
secretary of the New ‘York Central and 
subsidiaries. 


Porter Allen, chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Western region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died at his home in Winnetka, a sub- 


urb of Chicago, on December 12. Mr. 
Allen’s death was due to heart disease and 
followed an illness of several months. He 


was born at Williamsport, Pa., on August 
15, 1880, and graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1902. His entire railway serv- 
ice, which extended over a period of 34 
years, had been with the Pennsylvania. He 
entered the service of that company on 
June 21, 1902, in the office of the princi- 
pal assistant engineer at Williamsport, Pa., 
as arodman. In August of the same year 
Mr. Allen was transferred to Elmira, N. 
Y., being advanced to transitman at Al- 
toona, Pa., in 1905. On March 10, 1906, 
he was transferred to the operating de- 
partment as assistant superintendent at 
Washington, Pa., and in September, 1908, 
he was transferred to Lancaster, Pa., 
where he remained until August 1, 1911, 
when he was appointed supervisor at 
Uniontown; Pa. From May 1, 1915, to 
September 16, 1918, Mr. Allen served in 
this capacity on the Buffalo division at 
Olean, N. Y., and on the Middle division, 
then being promoted to division engineer 
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of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh division 
of the Central region, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1923 he returned to 
the operating department as superinten- 
dent of the South Bend division, with 
headquarters at Logansport, Ind., being 
transferred to the Norfolk division, with 
headquarters at Cape Charles, Va., in the 
following year and thence to the Eastern 
division of the Central region, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in September, 
1926. On June 1, 1927, he was promoted 
to chief engineer maintenance of way of 
the Western region, with headquarters at 
Chicago, which position he held until his 
death. 
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